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New York, November 15, 1884, 





THOSE who oppose education are the very 
ones education opposes. 





Aw educated person is honest, truthful, 
careful, earnest, conscientious. No one can 
be an educated geologist, biologist, mathe- 
matican, historian, or linguist, unless he 
possesses all these qualities. It is part- 
knowledge that is dangerous—not part edu- 
cation. That is always good. Education is 
just like pure gold. It is always good. A 
little is good ; more of it, better. Men may 
abuse it, misuse it, adulterate it, but pure 
gold is and always will be good. Just so 
with education. Bacon didn’t say, “A little 
education is dangerous.” He was too wise. 
He knew better. It wasn’t education that 
made him fall. It was the want of it. It is 
the want of education that makes drunkards, 
thieves, defaulters, libertines, murderers. 
They lack something, or they would never 
have been sinners. Sin comes of weakness. 
A man can never be educated into weakness 
any more than he can be properly exercised, 
clothed, warmed, and fed into sickness. 





WE ought to have special thanksgiving 
services over the fact that the Presidential 
campaign is at an end. No principle has 
been at stake and no truth of national im- 
portance has been established. The cam- 
paign has been personal, partisan and mean. 
The most ‘‘ respectable ” papers have pub- 
lished horrible details of private life, and the 
whole country has been convulsed as though 
its life were at stake over personal questions. 
We have tried to pull down those who oc- 
cupy high offices, and elevate those who 
have no claim on the votes of the people ex- 
cept personal influence. Trade has been 


paralized, justice impeded, and the country 
convulsed over nothing of real national im- 
portance. No one, in his right mind, can 
claim that any one party contains all the 
good men of our country. It can by no 
means be concluded that, because a man 
slings his cap in the air and shouts, he is a 
patriot. Speeches and words can be bought 
very cheap; principles are not in the mar- 
ket. 

It is the duty of teachers to inculcate obe- 
dience to the laws and the Constitution and 
those who rule. Respect for the powers that 
be must be sacredly guarded, or we are lost. 
It is a mark of degeneracy and corruption to 
be able even to speak against our rulers ex- 


ogo|C@Pt under the most imperative circum- 


stances. To hear school-boys calling out, 
“Grover is ahead,” or “ Jimmy is under,” is 
an indication of degeneracy that certainly 
gives cause for alarm. 





WE publish this week what we consider a 
plan of Model School Building. It has been 
designed by one of the most skillful archi- 
tects in this country, and is certainly practi- 
cal, as well as unique and beautiful. Its cost 
renders it unavailable to the needs of small 
districts, but there are thousands of villages 
where just such a building as this should be 
at once built. 

What a change would take place if the old 
barn-like structures, now disgracing the 
country, could be torn down and new ones, 
like this, take their places! A spirit of 
beauty would be created. It seems to be the 
opinion of most old fogies that any dingy, 
dirty building is good enough for a school- 
house. If truthful pictures of the present 
condition of school buildings in the State of 
New York could be published, all friends of 
enterprise and progress, as well as health 
and decency, would hide their heads for 
shame! It would be a disgrace to the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century! A mighty 
work is before the lovers of beauty and 
cleanliness. The conventiona! old school- 
barn is bound to go, and the new and com- 
modious school-house take its place. It will 
be cheerful in its external appearance, its 
recitation-rooms will be clean, well-venti- 
lated, and attractive ; its reception-room will 
be a parlor, and its retiring-rooms secluded 
and decent. Citizens will point to it with 
pride as the model house in the place where 
they live. 

Thank God! such buildings are now found, 
and their civilizing effects are becoming 
more and more apparent. 

Within a few weeks we shall print a plan 
of a model district school-house, costing not 
more than eight hundred dollars. We 
promise our readers an agreeable surprise. 





AN ungrammatical but forcible speech was 
made by a negro boy who was hanged in 
Maryland. He said, ‘‘Don’t none of you 
ever take this pattern. Keep out of it.” 
Notwithstanding, thousands are *“ taking 





this pattern,” and preparing to reap bit- 


- - 


ter harvests. Patterns are followed. The 
bad are more generally copied than the 
good. Drinking patterns, thieving pat- 
terns, lying patterns, stealing patterns 
are placed before our eyes everywhere. 
They are emblazoned with gold, illu- 
minated by electric lights, set off in spark- 
ling cut glass, flashed from diamond pins, 
and displayed on the fashionable avenues 
by prancing horses and extravagant car- 
riages. We see them everywhere—these 
patterns of sin. 

Goop patterns are not wanting. That 
humble woman with hurrying footsteps car- 
rying her basket of comfort to the chamber 
of sickness is not a fashionable pattern, 
The class-room teacher, overworked, patient, 
anxious, faithful, non-complaining, is nota 
pattern for Fifth Avenue to admire. But, 
thank God! there are last that shall be first ! 
The pattern that shall be most admired 
when this fast age of cram is past is not 
the diamond flashing its fire, but the faithful 
doing their work of love and peace. The time 
is coming, dear teachers! Don’t be discour- 
aged. Take your pattern! hold it up! let 
it burn into your soul! make it a part of 
yourself ! 

A beautiful parable of a Persian poet 
teaches us that ‘“‘One knocked at his be- 
loved’s door, and the voice asked from with- 
in, ‘Who is there ? and he answered, ‘ Itis 
I.’ Then the voice said, ‘This house will 
not hold me and thee;’ and the door was not 
opened. Then went the lover into a desert 
and fasted and prayed in solitude, and after 
a year he returned and knocked again at the 
door; and again the voice asked, ‘Who is 
there ? and he said, ‘It is thyself; and the 
door was opened to him.” This teaches us 
that not until the pattern of selfishness is re- 


moved and we are absorbed into others by 
following the pattern of benevolence can we 
know what it is to work properly. We must 
get beyond saying, ‘I’m as good as you 
are,” and feel toward everybody “‘ you are 
as good as I am.” 





Tne English have been famous for cramming 
methods in their schools, but good sense is coming 
to assert itself. In their recent conference they 
concluded that : 

“The prevailing system of schooling is mainly 
directed to prepare children for examinations 
which are not only of undue severity, but in 
which a semblance of knowledge is more 
highly valued than real intellectual development, 
and that the long hours of confinement in a vitia- 
ted atmosphere, coupled with other ordinary con- 
ditions of school work nd discipline, exert a hurt- 
ful influence upon the physical development of the 
frame, especially upon the heart and lungs and 
the organs of vision. It is contrary to sound phy- 
siological principles that children of tender age 
should be called upon for home work after school 
hours. There is abundant evidence to show 
that the strain of so-called ‘education’ upon 
scholars and teachers is excessive, and acts as & 
predisposing or exciting cause of diseases of serious, 
and occasionally of fatal, character.” 

Read the foregoing paragraph carefully. Think. 
They are not uttered in the “excitable” West, or 
by Col. Parker, but in staid, conservative, slow- 
going old England. It sounds like the new world. 
What will our friends, who think that the advo- 


cates of reform are crazy, or at least cranky, say 





to this ? 
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Ir has always been our practice not to admit in- 
to our columns advertisements of a doubtful char- 
acter. But when papers professing godliness, as 
the Boston Journal of Education, print such ad- 
vertisements as a ‘Long Loan at 4 per cent.,” it is 
time for the ungodly press to inquire where the 
standard of advertising morality can be found? 
The above advertisement was rejected by us for 
what seemed excellent reasons. 





READING CIRCLES are multiplying. Ohio took 
the lead; Indiana followed, and is vigorously at 
work; and now Virginia has fallen into line, with 
Professor F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, as 
President. Before the New Year opens we hope to 
announce that New York has organized. We shall 
print the Virginia plan of organization, with 
names of officers, in our next number. This plan 
of pursuing a regular course of professional read- 
ing cannot be too highly commended. A little time 
spent each day in studying the principles of our 
profession will accomplish wonders. 





Tue Indiana State Teachers’ Association will hold 
its 31st annual session December 29, 30, 31, 1884, in 
the new Congregational Church, Indianapolis. The 
address of the retiring president, John S. Irwin, of 
Fort Wayne, will be first delivered, followed by the 
inaugural address of Supt. H. B. Hill, of Dearborn 
county. Programs and other information can be 
obtained by addressing E. E. Smith, Chairman of 
Executive Committee, La Fayette, Ind. The meet- 
ing promises to be one of unusual siza and interest. 
Col. Parker will deliver the annual address on 
‘Learning by Doing.” 


* 





CHANGES in Educational Journals have been the 
rule in days gone by. When the Educational 
Weekly failed, and Mr. E. O. Vaile commenced the 
publication of the Illinois State Journal of Educa- 
tion, the Practical Teacher said: ‘‘The fault has 
been due to a lack of interest on the part of terch- 
ers in educational matters. Our schools do not 
accomplish one-third the results which parents 
have a right to expect from them, but we do not 
argue that educational journals, if taken by every 
teacher, would make them what they should be; 
yet we do maintain that these journals furnish a 
means of improvement which no teacher can afford 
to ignore and which no successful teacher does 
ignore. 

“ If the best teachers need such helps, what is to 
be said of the poor teacher who fails to provide 
himself with such implements?” 

Where is the Jill. State Journal of Education ? 
Who preached its funeral sermon, and what was 
the text? When will Intelligence ‘ requiescat in 
pace’ also? 





AFTER another number, the Oswego Reports will 
come to an end, and Normal Teaching in other 
schools take their: place. These letters have been 
widely commended, because they have shown 
the actual work now done in one of our fore- 
most Training Schools. The object we had in en- 
gaging Mr. Shaw to furnish these articles was that 
those who cannot attend a normal school might 
learn in what particulars their methods differ from 
authorized model schools. Only by making these 
comparisons can we tell the real value of our ways 
of teaching. It is not by comparing ourselves with 
ourselves, but with others, that our educational po- 
sition van be accurately graded. One criticism on 
these reports has already been published ; oth- 
sors have been received and may appear. There 

‘be differences, and within certain limits they 
ore til, When doctors disagree each teacher must 
decide for bh, mselt. If Col. Parker could be heard, 

“~ult with a good deal that goes un- 


he would find tf. ~~ F - 
earths of Noma Teaching, and if our best 


teachers should attemp. ~ 
actly the right way to teno. the various branches, 
there would at once be irrece. 
Should this discourage us? By no.™eans, for these 
differerices are only within certain 2@rrow and 
fixed limits. The foundation principles pf educa 
tional practice are already well laid and universally 
built upon by all real teachers. 


Dr. YoumANs, in Popular Science Monthly, said a 
capital thing when he declared that the ‘‘ elevation 
of phrases above things is a new definition of igno- 
rance,” 


‘The antithesis of ignorance is not learning, but 
knowledge. . .. . . It was inevitable that 
the verbul should be in the ascendant in ancient 
times, and in the mediwval ages, when but little 
was accurately and profuundly known of the rela- 
tion of ener but science has given us a new dis- 
pensation of knowledge, and this has created a 
new education in which knowledge is no longer a 
matter of phrases, but a familiarization of the 
mind with the verities of nature and truth. In 
this new education, language, conceded to be of 

t importance, is not an end in itself, but is to 
made tributary to the higher end of under- 
standing the nature, order, and constitution of 


’ 


Notice the use of the words ‘new education. 
This term has not been patented by us. It is nota 
trade-mark under which we do business, but is 
used by thoughtful and advanced thinkers, in 
England and America, to convey a special mean- 
ing. There could have been a better, but since 
this is given to us, it is both proper and right 
to use it 

Is it true that we have a ‘new electricity,” 
a ‘‘new biology,” a ‘‘new chemistry,” and a 
“new geology,” and nothing ‘“‘new” in edu- 
cation? It seems to us very strange that at the 
mere mention of this expression, some staid and 
stout educational professors grow red in the face 
and scold, as though in exceeding rage. The ‘new 
theology ” has been a term used for fifty years, 
and no one complains of its orthography, although 
many object to its doctrines. 

It is the most remarkable phenomena of the pre- 
sent educational era, that a leading professor of 
didactics in the foremost of the central states, de- 
clares that there is nothing *‘new” in education. 
Wecommend him to a communication from an 
aged friend of ours published in a former number 
of the JOURNAL. 


AN eminent teacher thinks that the recent article 
on Number, in the Oswego Reports; was *‘a mess 
of figures.” Many criticisms were made on the re- 
ports of Normal Park last year. We will say that 
Mr. Shaw’s reports were faithful records of how 
they teach at Oswego. Mr. Fitch as accurately 
reviewed the work of Col. Parker. The most emi- 
nent of our progressive teachers, among whom are 
Col. Parker and Mr. Sheldon, differ as to their 
methods; but this difference is only within certain 
limits. Nomen in the world are more thorough 
followers of Pestalozzi and Froebel than the two 
named. They stand as the representatives of ad- 
vanced educational practice. Well known differ- 
ences exist between the eminent Kindergarteners, 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Mr. Kraus, Dr. Hailman, and 
Mrs. Pollock—but they all follow the principles 
laid down by their immortal leader. Differen- 
ces must exist, they ought to exist, and to 
all eternity they will exist. Let them. When any 
man shall say,‘*Do exactly as I do, and don’t do dif- 
ferently,” we shall at once answer, ** The probabil- 
ity is we shall not follow you.” We are seekers 
after truth, honestly asking for more light. Col. 
Parker has done a work second to no man who 
has ever lived since Pestalozzi and Froebel. Not 
even Horace Man started such waves of thought as 
he has set in motion. But this is not saying that 
Col. Parker makes no mistakes. He would not say 
that himself. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE SENSIBILITIES. 


MIND ARTICLE NO, IX. 
AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY. 


immediate, 
1. The sensibilities are 








retrospective, 
ice cana 
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appetites or “g 
4. The sensibilities are | noth v8 ection 
| voluntary activities. 
Dr. Manan. 
EMOTIONS. 

5. All emotions are pleasant or unpleasant. 

6. When the element of hope in an emotion be- 
comes extinct, agony is induced. 

7. When any good once hoped for has been lost 
the emotion of grief is created. 

8. When moral excellencies once possessed, are 
lost by our own actions the self-reprobation be- 
comes remorse. 

‘* What exile from himself can flee? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where e’er I be. 

The blight of life, the demon, thought. 


Through many a clime ’tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst ; 
And all my solace is to know, 
Whate’er betides, I’ve known the worst. 
What 1s that worst? nay, do not ask ;— 
In pity from the search forbear. ~ 
Smile on—nor venture to unmask 
Man’s heart, and view the hell that’s there.” 
BYRon. 

9. Desires are to sensations and emotions, what 
effects are to causes. 

10. Some emotions depend upon original prin- 
ciples in our nature and are permanent, as:—do- 
mestic affections, love of right and of duty, hatred 
of wrong, etc. 

11. Some emotions come to full maturity in- 
stantly, as:—fear, terror, suspense, wonder. They 
disappear as quickly as they rose. 

12. Certain emotions come to maturity slowly 
and gradually decay, as:—beauty and sublimity. 

13. Some emotions produce similar feelings in 
other minds, prompting us to imitate what we see 
or feel These are emotions of sympathy. 

14. The mind 1s always pleased with emotions of 
fitness, propriety, congruity, and pained with 
emotions of an opposite nature. 

15. There is but a step between sympathy and 
affection or love. True sympathy will always, if 
properly cultivated, lead to love. It is at the basis 
of : 


{ of society, of benefactors, 
| of kindred, of country, 
Love. ‘ of the sexes, of heroes, 
of friends, of species, 
of home, of God. 


Remark (1). The basis of all our real love of God 
is sympathy. ‘‘We love Him because He first 
loved us.” We love Him for the same reason our 
pupils love us, and we love them. We desire to 
imitate what wesee is worthy of imitation. Labor- 
ing for others shows us these good qualities and 
thus we gain a sympathy for them. 

Remark (2). The above classification is full of 
most valuable suggestion to all teachers. It 
is only by studying the nature of our desires, 
sympathies, moral character and affections we can 
learn how to mould others’ characters—to enter into 
them and do them good. The whole subject here 
outlined, as well as the last two lessons, is full of 
material for thought. 

Remark (3). You must study this subject in the 
light of yourselves. Reading books will not help you 
very much. Look into your own natures. Study 
yourselves. If at first you cannot think satisfac- 
torily, try again in another way. Ask, ‘‘ How do 
I feel, think, sympathize, love.” All human beings 
are fundamentally the same. The probability is, 
were you in the place of your pupils you would do 
as they do; your emotions would be their emotions. 

Remark (4). The emotions move the intellectual 
powers and will, so almost at the commencement 
of our Mind Study we have brought forward the 
Sensibilities and Feelings. 

Remark (5). Do not be discouraged if introspec- 
tion is difficult and slow. Keep at it. You will 
succeed. 

BaTmmore has a new institution in the shape of 
a big van, loaded with hot coffee, which is driven 

accommodation 


about the streets for the of labor- 
ers. A cup of the beverage is sold for three 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF AN ARTISTIC SCHOOL BUILDING OF SIX CLASS ROOMS. DESIGNED BY FRANKLIN H. JANES, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


CopyRicat, 1884, By E. L. Ketiroe: & Co., ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A MODEL SCHOOL BUILDING. * 


Our illustrations in this issue of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL represent one of the most artistic designs 
of a public school building we have had the pleas- 
ure of presenting to our subscribers. 

As shown, it is constructed with stone-basement ; 
principal story and the large central gable of brick- 
work. The second story is built of oak timbers, 
with the spaces between filled with fire-proof lath 
and cement work, rough cast. The roof is covered 
with shingles, slate or tiles. The main entrance is 
large and dignified, and there is a covered-way for 
those pupils or visitors who may be conveyed in 
carriages. This entrance is also for the especial 
use of teachers and visitors. - 

Referring to the plans we have a large and con- 
venient vestibule, closed from trespass 
after school hours by wrought iron 
gates. The vestibule doors swing both 
ways, as do all the exterior doors, and 
over all these doors are large lighting 
and ventilating transom sash. 

Upon this principal floor are three 
class-rooms with clothing recesses; a 
teachers’ room, provided with ward- 
robes and toilet conveniences; a re- 
ception and library room, also to be 
used as principal’s room, and provided 
with book-cases, wardrobe, toilet con- 
veniences, and a large comfortable 
fireplace. Opening from the library, 
etc., is the general meeting-room of 
the school trustees, with a large fire- 
place recess and toilet conveniences 
attached. 

It will be noticed that there is pro- * ‘3 
vided separate exit entrances to the 
play-grounds for the boys and girls, 
and also that the approaches to the 
second story and basement are by 
double stairways, so that the girls and 
boys may be separated in passing from floor to floor. 

On the second story are three class-rooms and a 
large study-hall or assembly-room. 

In the basement every convenience is provided 
for the pupils, the heating, and storing of fuel, etc., 
etc. 

The most careful provisions (not entirely shown 
on the plans presented, owing to the impossibility 
of properly indicating the same on such small 
drawings) have been provided for the thorough 
and systematic ventilating and heating of the 
structure, the sanitation being most thorough and 
scientific. 
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The best methods of lighting the various class- 
rooms are secured, the light in every case being 
received in the way most conducive to the natural 
convenience of the pupils, and most restful to their 
eyesight. — 

The seating capacity of the school will depend 
upon what grades of pupils are taught, and whether 
the seats are single or double. 

Assuming double seats to accommodate pupils 
from 15 to 18 years of age, the total seating capacity, 
exclusive of study hall, is 336. The seating capacity 
of assembly hall is 340. If this building were used 











for a general union free school the seating accom-| 
modations would be somewhat in excess of the! 
above. 

The cost of the building, complete in every par-| 
ticular would be from $25,000.00 upwards, depend- | 
ing upon the quality and market prices of labor 
and materials in the particular locality. The 
architect is Franklin H. Janes, of Albany, N. Y. 

We can give a fitting close to this subject by 
quoting the graceful and most valuable criticism 
appearing in the July number of the Century Maga- 
zine, written by M. G. Van Rensselaer, than whose 
opinion there is none better: 

‘Tt has been a rule with me throughout, that no 
buildings should be mentioned here which exist on 
paper only, but I will make an exception in favor of 
a design which Mr. Franklin H. Janes, of Albany, 
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SENEDICT ARNOLD. 


A REPRODUCTION EXERCISE. 
By CLinton Wison, Fulton, N. Y. 


Among the characters which arise in the history 

of our nation, perhaps not one presents so varied 
a cast as Benedict Arnold —the patriot, the traitor. 
Of the few men who upheld the American Revolu- 
tion against Great Britain, and with uplifted hands 
were straining their powers against the over- 
whelming foe, was Arnold, beloved for his genial 
, disposition and influence, honored for his courage 
‘and bravery. Placed in charge of one of the most 
important posts of the war, no wonder that it 
seemed as though the very ‘‘ stars plotted treason,” 
when Arnold, whom all had loved and trusted, 
turned over himself and West Point to the foe. 
Much severer was it to the stunned 

patriots than the sufferings of *‘ Val- 

ley Forge.” The traitor’s darts stung 

fiercer than the thrusts of the enemy. 

The history of his agreement with 

the British, the frustration of the plan, 

the capture of Andre and the flight of 

Arnold, together with the other trials 

of those dark days of our country’s lib- 

erty, are familiar to us all. Having 
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associated himself with his country’s 
foes, he seems to have become her fier- 
cest enemy; his furious attacks are 
especially noticeable, and seem to show 
themselves as the efforts of one endea- 
voriug to drown conscience and to 
cover up the memory of his great 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


prepared a year or two ago for a school house, to 
be erected in a New York village. It was so sen- 
sible, and yet so novel and charming, that the com- 
mittee could not make up its mind to indorse it, 
but substituted instead a brick box, to which no 
Philistine could take exception. Mr. Janes’ design 
showed brick below, and half timbering and plaster 
above, and had a natural picturesqueness resulting 
from the wise arrangement of its plan and fashion- 
ing of its obligatory features. Nothing could be 
more simply rational or more attractive in effect 
than the large, round-arched windows that rose 
beneath the gables, their framing and mullions 
composed simply of oaken timbers corresponding 
to those of the adjoining walls. I wish that Mr. 
Janes’ design had been given actual body, for then 
it might here have been reproduced.” 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 


NoTE.—We shall not publish answers to Live Ques- 
tions unless called for. 


1. How do young mosquitoes look? 

2. In what city of the United States is there no 
cat over two weeks old? 

3. In what city in the United States are there no 
rats? 

4. Does a fly grow? 

5. From what do tadpoles come and do they 
grow ? 

6. Where is now the centre of population of the 
United States? 

7. How many people are there now in this 
country ? 

8. Near what city does the central meridian line 
of this country pass? 

9. Did you ever see an empty bottle? 

10. Are two plumb lines parallel? 

11. Why does a ball roll down hill? 

12. Why will a greased needle float? 

13. In what liquid will sugar not dissolve ? 











It is said that General Haldeman, the American 


“4 or wrong by active deeds. His punish- 
Sfx ment was indeed great, for he was re- 
garded with secret contempt by even 
a the British. There is a story that 
SS years after the Revolution, in an Eng- 
lish country inn, an American, who 

happened to be stopping there saw a 

person who attracted his attention in 

an especial manner. The aristocratic air of the bent 
form, the peculiar expression of care, on what scem- 
ed to have been once a genial face, excited his curi- 


osity. At length he learned that it was Benedict Ar- 
nold. The war of the Revolution had passed, the 
American patriots had succeeded, and from the soil 
which had borne the print of their bleeding feet 












































BASEMENT. 


and which they had so well loved, were now 
gathered the blessings of peace. But this man lived 
a prey to remorse—a victim of a traitor's crime. 


° 
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MIND CLASS. 





GUTIINE OF WORK—TIME, ONE WEEK. 
: (See Oct. 25th.) 

1. Define sensibilities and feelings. 

2. Name your desires, emotions, appetites, pro- 
pensities, and affections. Which should be culti- 
vated? 

3. By what are your emotions followed ? 

4. In what manner can feelings of obligation be 
excited? 

5. In what way does an emotion move the in- 
tellect ? 

6. Canachild be made better without an emo- 





minister at Siam, has persistently refused to per- 





* Copyright, 1884, By E. L. KeL1.oaq@ & Co., All Rights Reserved. 


liquor-seller in that country. 


mit the granting of a license to any American: 


tion? Why? Is there any necessary connection 
between morality and sympathy? Prove your 
answer. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. lesson upon some familiar object, for instance a/| VII. 
—_—_——_ hat. Let the little ones gather around you, and 34 tess what is 14? 
ONLY NOW AND THEN. talk with them a few inoments about the hat until ee ee 
non. cameeaineks you awaken their interest; then draw upon the oe ene 
Think #¢ no excuse, boys, board quickly a picture of the object, which they |’ C0 eS! | ee 
Merging into men, call by name; write the name of the object care-| VIII. Cards were held up containing combinations 
That you do a wrong act fully and rapidly, telling them that it is the word like the following: : 
Only now and then. hat. Call attention to the three different ways in 12 18 8 7 9 
Better to be careful, which the object has been expressed—the real hat, 7 7 7 24 18 
As you go along, the picture of a hat, and the word hat, directing 8 1 18 3 2 
If you would be manly, especial attention to the last. Write the word a 7 4 2 2 4 
Capable and strong. number of times until they recognize it in any 4 3 4 6 1 ete. 
Many a wretched sot, boys, position. In like manner teach nail upon which | IX. Stories like these were told by the teachers: 
That one daily meets, the hat hangs, and then place the pointer in a 1. I gave James 35 cents and told him to 
Drinking from the beer-kegs, pupil’s hand, letting him point out the different buy 3 2-cent postage stamps, 4 gum-drops 


Living in the streets ; 

Or at best in quarters 
Worse than any pen, 

Once was dressed in broadcloth, 
Drinking now and then ! 

When you have a habit 
That is wrong you know, 

Knock it off at once, lads, 
With a sudden blow. 

Think it no excuse, boys, 
Merging into men, 

That you do a wrong act 
Only now and then! 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE FOR 
LITTLE PUPILS. 


By Le Roy Bares, Avon, Ill. 


PREPARATION.—About a week before the exercise, 
send a written or printed program to each of the 
parents and friends expected to be present. Have 
some flowers and plants tastefully arranged about 
the school room. Thechildren will gladly provide 
these. A simple little motto placed on the black- 
board or walls will add to the general attractiveness. 
In the program below use lessons selected from 
those that have been well prepared during the pre- 
vious month. These lessons are not to be prepared 
for this Friday, but to be selected from such as 
have been well recited in general school work. I 
have tried and tested programs similar to the fol 
Jowing. and have found them both entertaining and 
instructive to pupils and parents. 

PROGRAM. 


1, A welcome song by the school. 
2. A reading les3wn by the chart class, or A BC 
pupils, 
3. A recitation by a little boy. 
4. A recitation by a little girl. 
5. A general calisthenic movement, or a cencert 
exercise. 
6. A song by two or three pupils. 
7. A Jesson in numbers by the first r ader class. 
‘on The multiplication table recited by some little 
y. 
9. Let some little girl tell a story for the pupils 
to write on their slates. 
10. Let a little boy read the story thus written. 
11. Leta little girl read hers. 
12. Pass the other slates to visitors. 
“hae A lesson in geography by the second reader 
class. 
14 Song by the school. 
15. An oral spelling exercise. 
16. A recitation by a little girl. 
17. A recitation by a boy. 
18. A reading lesson by one little girl. 
19. A general exercise. 
Music and dismissal. 
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PRIMARY WORK.--NO. I. 


By Miss Ipa Fiynn, Smithville, Tenn. 
PRIMARY READING. 


Reading charts are attractive and are almost in- 
dispensable in the Primary Classes ; but the first 
eight or ten lessons may be better taught from the 
board, in order to introduce writing at once and 
familiarize the learners with script form. It is 
best to have not more than eight or ten in a class, 
and the lessons should not be long. Base the first 


words as you call for them. Next introduce the 
group, teaching them to read -a hat, a nail, hat 
and nail. Ask finally, ‘* Where is the hat?” They 
answer, ‘‘On a nail.” You write: 

A hat, a nail. 

Let them see you insert the preposition which 
they have just supplied in its proper place, at the 
same time telling them its name, and presently they 
are reading naturally—A hat on a nail. In the 
same way teach table, upon which you may place 
the hat, and you have, 

A hat on a table. 

Place a nail there also and let them read: 

A hat and a nail onthe table. Teach the and 
and as you taught a and on. In this way the little 
readers are taught to regard words as a whole, 
calling them at sight and in natural tones. 

From the first they should be required to copy in 
script a portion of the lesson, even though the work 
be crude. This practice is beneficial; the written 
form of the word is inipressed upon the child’s 
memory, the mechanical forms of the letters are 
being stored up in the muscles of the hand, and it 
makes the lesson more interesting. 





CLASS EXERCISE IN ORAL APITHMETIC. 


By Miss Heven F. Paae, of New Britain State Nor- 
mal School, before the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oct. 25, 1884. 

Nors.—This report is not presented for the purpose of show! 
how these sesuias wave obtained, but what wee done. ‘itis notes 
article on methods, but rather one on matter—a sort of exhi- 
bition of what can be done. 


The class had received no special drill before 
coming on the platform in the presence of the As- 
sociation. They had been properly taught, but had 
no knowledge of the questions they would be asked. 
They were from ten to fourteen years of age. 
The questions were not always answered correctly. 
The object of the exercise was not to exhibit pro- 
digies of learning, but to show what can be accom- 
plished under correct methods of instruction with 
no unusual mental strain; and with children of 
average abilities. Answers are not given in this 
report, but in each instance when the question was 
asked a correct reply was obtained before another 
was asked : 

I 





2, 3’s and 4 and 2 and 8and 5 and 1are how many? 
4, 4’s “ 5 iad 8 “ 6 “ee 2 “ 4 “ce se 
8, 3’s and 4, 2’s and 3, 4's are how many 
- 5,68 “* 3848“ 4,38 * *“ ete. 
The numbers 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 were written 
on the board. 
A pupil rapidly pointed to four or five in succes- 
sion; class raised hands when they added. 
ITI. 
Teacher said: ‘‘ I know a number from which if 
I take 9 it will leave 28. 
Same question repeated with 8 and 24; 6 and 17; 
7 and 23; 4 and 29; 7 and 28, etc. 





IV. 13 and what will make 35? 
14 “ “ “ se “ 
17 ae io) “ . “ 
18 “ ia) se é “ etc. 
V. 35 less 9 will leave what ? 
“ “ 14 “ “ ae 
“ oe 16 “ “ sé 
«“ “ 19 oe “ “ ete. 
VI. How many 3’s in 35? 
“ “ 9s se os 
“ “ 10’s é ia) 
“ “ 6’s “ “ etc. 


at one cent each, and five chocolates at one 
cent each. How much money did he re- 
turn me? 

2. I had 82 oranges; I kept 3 myself and 
divided the rest equally among 6 girls. 
How many did each receive? 

The children were given an opportunity to tell 

stories. Several like the following were 

rapidly told: 

1. There were 38 children in a school; 10 were 
sick and 1 out of town. How many were 
present? 

. There are 16 pieces of crayon on one black- 
board and 18 on another; 7 pieces were re- 
moved. How many were left? 

XI. Cards are given each pupii (round and square) 
divided into many equal parts. By means of 
these, fractional parts are taught objectively. 
While the pupil is looking at one of these cards 
many simple problems can be rapidly solved. 
as: 


xX. 


2, }’s make }. 
3, }’s make a whole. 
In 1 there are } } and } etc. 

The pupils of the class were especially expert in 
solving problems containing fractional parts. The 
method of drill had been purely objective, using . 
cards of various shapes, blocks, pieces of paper and 
diagrams. 

The following are a few of the many questions 
promptly answered : 

XII. Which is larger 


vs; or 3? jor }? 
4 or }? for }? 
for #7? # or +? 
XIII. From} take } 
}4 take } etc. 
XIV. Quick work in adding. 
Add 1} t ve 
t t vs 
i A 


The answers to these and other problems like 
them were given correctly and rapidly. Their 
previous training seemed to have made them ex- 
perts in dealing with fractional quantities. 

XV. Cards were held up by the teacher containing 
a fraction clearly printed, as— 


H ts . vx 
The teacher said: 
Take away % 
“ $¢ + etc. 


XVI. Holding up one of these cards the teacher 
said: ‘* Add to this fraction }, }, 4, 4,4 


2, 4, a's, ete. 
XVII. From } take } 
“é q ed g 
“ o4 “ ts 
“ ts of 4 


“ee 


XVIII. A pupil took the place of the teacher and 
asked many questions similar to XVL., 





XVIL, XVIII. 
XIX. Examples like these were written on the 
board and solved mentally : 
14} 94 9 1875 yy 
1} 3} 44 9} 194 
Sa ee 
He liveth long who liveth well ; 
All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longest who — = a 
Of true things truly wv Preys 
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For the SoHooL JourNaAL. 
EASY EXPERIMENTS FOR MORNING EX- 
ERCISES IN COMMON SCHOOLS. NO.—ILI. 


By G. Daas Linp, M.D., 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 

The experiments in this series are numbered con- 
secutively from the first. In article No. I. in 
JourNaL of Oct. 16, exp. 3, line 8, the word ‘“‘pipe” 
should read ‘‘ poker.” Teachers interested in this 
line of work should preserve the papers contain- 
ing these articles. Should further explanation be 
desired concerning any experiment, the teacher 
may feel free to address the writer, who will be 
glad to answer any questions having a bearing on 
the subject. Teachers will notice that Results and 
Principles should be obtained from the pupils. At 
first it will require a little skill in questioning, but 
soon they will be readily and correctly given 

EXPERIMENT 6. (See Fig. 1.) 

Materials used.—Smooth round stick, about 15 
inches long and thick as a lead pencil; two strips 
of writing paper, an inch 
wide and a foot long; atack 
or pin. 

Apparatus. —Make two 
hoops of the strips of paper, 
by pasting the ends to- 
gether, and fasten them to- 
gether at right angles. 
Make holes at the intersec- 
k ‘ tion of the hoops large 
/ / enough to receive the stick. 
“ Fasten the hoops by a pin 
or tack to the stick, at 
one end, leaving them 

Fig. 1. free to slide on the stick at 
the other. The hoops will represent a globe with 
the stick for an axis. 

Manipulation.—Roll the stick between the palms 
of the hands, giving it a rapid rotary motion. 

Result.—The equatorial diameter of the globe 
will be much increased and the polar diameter 
diminished, in other words, the globe will flatten 
like a turnip. , 

Principle. —The centrifugal force causes the parts 
free to move, to recede from the centre of rotation. 

Query.—Why is the earth greater in its equato- 
rial diameter ? 








EXPERIMENT 7. 

Materials used.—Small tin pail; about a pint of 
water. 

Manipulation.—-Whirl the pail rapidly over the 
head, turning it completely upside down. 

Result.—-The water remains in the pail. 

Principle.—The centrifugal force causes the wa- 
ter to seek the parts farther from the center, about 
which it is swung, and it clings to the bottom of 
the pail. 

Query.—Why does the water fly from a grind- 
stone, or the mud from a wagon-wheel when 
turned rapidly ? 

EXPERIMENT 8. 

Materials used.—A lamp bowl or stem goblet; 
a stout string; a little water colored with ink. 

Apparatus.—Suspend the bowl, or goblet, by 
fastening the strings in such a manner that they 
will meet and join in one above the vessel. A piece 
of cloth may be sewed to the stem of the goblet and 
four strings fastened to it, uniting into one above. 

Manipulation.— Put the colored water in the ves- 
sel and twist the string which suspends it. Allow 
it to untwist. A rapid rotary motion will follow. 

Result.—The water will rise and form a ring 
around the middle of the vessel. 

Caution.—Do not use two much water. 
you will get the proper amount. 

Principle.—The centrifugal force drives the wa- 
ter away from the center of rotation and as it can 
not fly away laterally, it rises along the side. 

Note.— A pump has been constructed on this prin- 
ciple. Rapid motion causing the water to rise in 
bent tubes which dip in the water below. 

EXPERIMENT 9. 
Materials used.— A large book; a piece of paper. 
Manipulation.—Place the book upright, near the 


By trial 





end of the piece of paper, on a smooth table. Pull 
the paper slowly. The book will move with the 
paper. Stop suddenly. The book falls forward. 
Try again. Pull the paper quickly. The book falls 
backward. 


Results,—_When the paper is pulled slowly 
the motion is imparted to the book gradually. On 
stopping the book falls forward, because the top 
keeps on moving after the part resting on the pa- 
per has stopped. In the second case the lower part 
starts forward before the top begins to move. 

Principle.—Inertia. A body in motion has no 
power to stop itaelf or put itself in motion when at 
rest. 
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DRAWING; WHAT TO DO. 





A DISCUSSION AND HINTS, 

By W. N. Hull, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Picture making, that insatiate desire of the chil- 
dren,should begin, at once. Tin cup, tumbler, goblet, 
basket, bowl, fruit-jar, flower-pot, pail, kettle, 
barrel, pitcher, cuspidore, urn, fish-net, air-cup, 
tamborine, wheel, belt, mug, and a multitude of 
other objects pass under the hand, in progress of 
development, with surprising rapidity; and this 
little insight into art is as enchanting as a fairy- 
land. 

Itis granted that every teacher should teach 
drawing, but what and how? Im the graded 
schools of our cities where pupils remain for years 
passing from one grade to another, and where ‘the 
teachers are changed less frequently than in the 
country, any of the elaborate and beautiful sys- 
tems may be used. Some ofthe systems have as 
many as twelve books Ina four months’ term of 
a country school not even one book could be com- 
pleted, and it could not be expected that the next 
teacher would take up the work which the last 
left unfinished and take the next step in the series, 
the next teacher another step, and so on to the 
completion of a series. This might be done if any 
system were a universal science. But the fact is 
that, outside of perspective, drawing is not a 
science, and if it be only an art. the teacher is as 
much at liberty to invent outline copies of any 
design, as the author himself. In other words, if 
the systems generally are not adapted to the 
country schools, the teacher must have an indepen- 
dent general preparation, which will enable him 
to instruct in forms of objects in nature and art, 
make figures skillful in some degree, and cultivate 
in his pupils an esthetic taste which may set them 
upon the way of observation, and give them high 
conceptions of the beautiful. 

Let the teacher be encouraged in the thought 
that there is no labyrinth of elements, principles 
or preliminary steps, and let him commence at 
once at picture making. A few forms or symbols 
can be easily learned, for instance, the circle in 
perspective, or ellipse. Suppose our picture be a 
cup. We make the ellipse at the top first. Com- 
tmence where you see 
the figure 1; move to 
the left with a line 
slightly curved; make 
a short turn, and back 
on the under side, with 
a line like the upper 
reversed, to the point 
of beginning with both 
ends alike. Thus we 
have an ellipse. When 
drawings have similar sides, make the left side 
first — figure 2, then the right side—3. then the bot- 
tom 4, then the handle 5. This gives us the out- 
line. Shading should commence early, perhaps not 
with the very beginners. On paper, shade the 
most distant parts in the direction of the curve. 
The part farthest away is dark, the portion nearest 
is white, and these two form an intertint of gray. 
On the blackboard this process must be reversed, 
for we are working on black instead of white. 
Turn the chalk flatwise and, with one bold stroke, 
brighten the part which, in the object, comes near- 
est to us; and, with dry fingers, blend this white 

















—— 


into gray in the direction of the curve, leaving the 
most distant parts black, as on paper. 

A glance at the din- 
ing table will reveal 
many other objects to 
be drawn in a manner 
similar to the cup. 
This is a mere hint at 
the what; the teacher 
must be studiously in- 
ventive. Now for the 
manner. 

Suppose we consider 
drawing a recreation. Teacher at blackboard with 
crayons; pupils with slates and pencils. Let the 
whole school engage in the exercise. Teacher 
makes a line describing it; pupils follow. Thus 
the outline is built up by dictation, line by line; 
and what is complex as a whole is simple in detail. 
The pictures on the board and slates are brightened 
and blended in the same manner. Pupils now re- 
produce in the drawing book; teacher moving 
around giving hints, suggestions, aid. This is a 
daily exercise. A few 
of the times may be 
given pupils to invent 
upon slates; teacher 
examines, and when 
an invention is worthy, 
the inventor may be 
permitted to transfer 
it to paper. This re- 
creation becomes a de- 
lightful labor. Taste 
grows with accumulatiag skill. Teachers must 
lead; there is no doubt that pupils will f.llow—in- 
deed their eagerness will require some strength of 
will to guide aright. What a harvest may be ex- 
pected from this daily seed-planting. 
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AN EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 


Notse.—Write these words on the board with cor 
rect pronunciations, as in this article. Let them 
remain in sight of the school for a day at least. 
Then erase the right-hand column and test the 
school to find out how many can correctly pro- 
nounce the entire list. 





abdomen, ab-do‘-men. 

accent (noun), Ac'cént. 

accent (verb), accént’. 

acoustics, kow’ (not k66). 
a-cross’, not a-krawst’. 
acro’stic, not a-kraws'tic. 
adult a-dult’. 

aerie, é'ry or ary. 
again, a-gén’, 

aged, not ajd. but a’ged. 
albumen, al-bii’men. 
allopathic, al-lo-path’ic. 
allopathist, al-ldp’a thist. 
alms, aimz (not 4mz). 
alpaca, al-pac’a (not al-a-pack’a). 
Altai, al-ti. 

amateur, Ania-tur. 
ameliorate, a-mél-yo-rate. 
anchor, ang’kur. 

Andes an’‘dés. 

another, an-oth’er (not a-nuth’er). 
anxiety, ang-zi'e ty. 

any én’ny. 

antique, an-teek’ 

been, bin, 

biography bi (not be). 
biology, bi (not be) 

biscuit, bis’ kit. 

Bis’mark, not biz 

boudoir, b60/dwor. 





Tue editor ot the N. HE. Medical Monthly admin- 
istered eucalyptus globules in some twenty-five or 
thirty cases of whooping-cough. Its effect was to 
greatly modify the severity of the paroxysms, and 
to so abate the symptoms occasionally, that what 
gave promise of being a very severe attack turned 
out to be little more than what is known as a sym- 
pathetic cough. 
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TABLE TALK. 


> 

We are frequently asked to answer letters ‘‘in the 
next number of the JOURNAL.’ Whenever we can we 
will do so, but it israrely possible, If our readers could 
be ina’ newspaper office for a few days, they would 
know why. 





*#** 

What shall we do? The other day we received an 
educational note from Carthage, but there are a dozen 
Carthages in the U. S., and we do not know to which 
State this oae belongs, hence we can not use it. Those 
who send notes should write the name of the State 
upon the note, as it often becomes separated from the 
accompanying letter on its way through the different 


departments of our office. 
eee 


The Ennis Graded School, B. R. Packard, principal 
of the Grammar Department, has for its motto, “ The 
Key-note of the New Education: not, What do you 
know ? but, What can you do?’ There is the ring of 
true philosophy in that school. If the superstructure is 
not good, it is because they do not build on their own 


foundation. 
**# 


The following suggestion is offered to our readers by 
ove of their number: ‘‘ Much valuable information 
may be obained from the letter column of the JOURNAL 
with very little trouble. I offer my plan because I 
think it may be as useful to others, as it is tome. I 
have a large memoranda indexed as follows: Books, 
Places to Buy Things, General Information. These are 
subdivided into : common school text books, valuable 
histories, biographies, travels, choice fiction, and poe- 
try. The “general information” part is divided into : 
“ Facts relating to history, biography, geography, geol- 
ogy, zoology, inventions, manufactures, commerce, 
and Political Economy. When my JOURNAL comes I 
read the letter column with scrap-book and pencil in 
hand, and when I come to a bit of information that I 
think I shall need some time, I jot it downin its proper 
place. Then when 1] need it I do not have tospend a 
long time looking over the back numbers of the JourR- 
NAL, nor trouble the editor with a question that has 
been answered many times before.” 

*#** 


It is seldom little Rhode Island appeared in our ccl- 
umns, so we are glad to introduce “ J” to our audi 
ence, even though it is to take us to task more for what 
we did not say than for what we did. It is not always 
safe to read ‘‘ between the lines.” We have a great 
respect for the land of Roger Williams. She has always 
been true to what she believes to be right, yet of late 
years a little too conservative. Are we not right ? But 
let us hear ‘‘ J.”: 

‘“* L have seldom seen my State mentioned, and a par- 
agraph I read in the October number prefacing some 
rules and regulations copied from a Providence Manual 
rather grated upon me, not so much for what it really 
said as for what it implied. Of course, Providence is 
not in the ‘ rural district’ and ‘the old fogy does not 
rule us completely,’ but the fact that we can read be- 
tween the lines of such a paragraph as that referred to, 
at least shows the awakening has commenced. The 
shoe fitted them, but it will not fit much longer. 

“ It is the old story of ‘ Mohamet and the Mountain,’ 
and the mountain has really come to us in the person 
of a Superintendent of schools, not from*‘ the rural dis- 
tricts,’ but from the West—Horace F. Tarbell from In- 
diana. 

“Imagine the delight of teachers struggling with 
such words as ‘scythe,’ ‘sledge,’ ‘schooner,’ ‘heifer,’ and 
a great many others, on being told that spelling, except 
from the reading book, was not to be taught the first 
year ! Then too, when our primary teachers have made 
it their endeavor to have the pupils memorize, and that 
is all it was—the entire twelve multiplication tables in 
one year, to be told that the thorough understanding 
of numbers from one to ten was a good year’s work ! 

“‘ It almost seems as if the millenium had come to us, 
who have read much more of the ‘New Education’ 
than we have ever seen put in practice. The dawn has 
come, and the full light of day will soon be upon us. 
We feel that we cannot be too thankful for it, and our 
work never looked so beautiful, so glorious as it does 
to-day. J.’ 

** # 

Our Protection Party is not dead, even though we 
did not elect our President. Some religious jourvals 
say that we are wrong in advocating protection : it 
should rather he extermination. We answer : The wise 
man sttempts only what he can do. Sin cannot be ex- 
terminated, The Creator did not exterminate Satan. 


He protected heaven against him; there he can never 
enter. We must commence at home, just where char- 
ity begins, and make ourselves honest. Mr. J. N. David 
writes: “* When we have the personal character well. 
protected, there will be no need for a Party. As long 
as teachers say it is right to cheat at examinations, so 
long will we have men that will cheat in trade, embez- 
zle money and be bank defaulters, God prosper your 
Protection Society ! ” 
s ** * 

Many teachers are puzzled to know exactly how to 
arrange and cor duct School Receptions, Memorial Days, 
Rhetorical Exercises, and Exhibitions. In the May and 
June numbers of the INsTITUTE valuable articles ap- 
peared on this topic. The subject will again be dis- 
cussed, but in the meanwhile we shall be glad to receive 
suggestions. Write, even though it be buta few words, 
giving us your ideas. It will take but five minutes and 
cost a postal card. 

** *# 

To what extent do our readers use the ** Golden 
Thoughts”? How many of you adopt the Responsive 
Exercises ? What use do you make of Live Questions ? 
In what way can our paper become’ more helpful to 
you? These are important questions which we wish 
you would answer. It is our aim to keep in close sym- 
pathy with working, progressive teachers. The editors 
have been school teachers—not theoretical outside ob- 
servers—for many years intimately connected with 
school work. We are in full sympathy with you. 
Please keep us informed as to your wants. 

s*# # 

There is nothing better in the lower grades than the 
reading of stories. They must be short, simple, pointed, 
lively, fresh, and instructive. A long, prosy reading is 
a terrible school punishment. It is worse than an un- 
interesting sermon. Say in your school-room, ‘“‘ How 
many of you would like to hear a good story ?’ and no- 
tice the effect. Every hand is raised,every eye open ; in 
fact it is difficult sometimes to restrain the enthusiasm 
created. We shall try to furnish such stories—but it must 
be remembered that it is difficult to write short. fresh 
narratives, worth reading. Long ones are plenty, good 
short ones scarce, but we will try. Read the three we 
shall publish next week, before the school, and see how 
they are received. 


** * 


It is not often we allow a reference to ourselves, but 
an old pupil, now a successful sup*rintendent of schools, 
and influential educator in a Western State, writes so 
heartily we have concluded to print what he says. Our 
readers will excuse the personal allusion. Perhaps in 
future years our younger friends may receive a simila) 
letter. When such words come from the heart, as they 
do in this case, they pay more richly than millions of 
money. It constitutes one of the rewards of life : 

‘* Years. ago the associate editor of the JOURNAL, 
while principal of a school in an interior Iowa town, 
conducted personally a high school department, which 
it was my good fortune to attend. By him was awak 
ened a desire for knowledge, an earnestness of purpos 
and a thoughtfulness of action, which largely shaped 
my subsequent course. Out of bis inspiring in-truc- 
tion, and the manner in which he, by example and tui- 
tion, magnified the teacher’s calling, grew the ambition 
to become an earnest, thoughtful, progressive teacher. 
To him I accord no meagre*meed of praise, if I have 
achieved any success in my work, intensified in right 
directions the zeal of any pupil, or expanded the view 
and heightened the power of any teacher. F. B. G.” 


It is impossible to furnish back numbers of our paper 
containing the ‘‘ Mind Articles,” or ‘‘ Oswego Teaching.’ 
There has been a great call for them. There never was 
a time in the educational history of our country when 
so much interest was manifested in methods of teaching. 
Teachers are waking up to the importance of improve- 
ment. Are you awake? Not, are you right? but are 
you awake ? 


#2 


We are often blamed for the failure of subscribers in 
receiving the copies of their papers. If you miss even 
a single number, write at once ; amends will be made 
if the fault is ours. 

2s 

Our heartiest congratulations are extended to a valued 
friend and contributor, Miss Anna J. Hardwicke, from 
whom we have just received a dainty invitation card, 
containing her name and that of Mr. Percy V. Penny- 
backer. We should be very glad to be at the cere- 
mony, but Tyler, Texas, is eo far »wav and we are so 





very buay. 





“LETTERS. 





to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 


oral rules must be observed: 

1, Write on one side of the paper. ' 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper ar4 
hat to go into this department on another. 

3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 
. We can not take time to solve mathematical problems, but 
pty | occasionally insert those of general interes: for our read- 


discuss. 
. Enclose stamp if an answer by mail is ex Questions 
worth asking are worth putting in a letter; do not send them 
on postal cards. 

6. Hereafter all questions that may be answered by reference to 
the ordimary text books, and puzzles involving no im t 
principles, owing to the limi space in a single iweue, will be 
exclu from this column. 


a3 


e 


ou 


Pk ase give the names of those composing the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet from Washington down. 

| Washington’s : Sec. of S., J: fferson; of T., Hamilton; 
of W., Knox Att. Gen., Randolph (these were then all 
of the departments). Adams’ (J): Timothy Pickering, 
Oliver Wolcott, James McHenry, Charles Lee. In 1 
the Navy Dept. was created, and Benjamin Stoddert 
made Sec. Jefferson’s: James Madison. Samuel Dexter 
peg f Dearborn, Benjamin Stodderi (Sec, of Navy); and 
Levi Lincoln. Madison's: Robert Smith, Albert Galla- 
tin, William Eustis, Paul Hamilton, Cassar A. Roduey. 
Monroe's: J. Q. Adams, William Crawford, John C. 
Calhoun, Benj. W. Crowninshield, William Wirt. 
Adams’ (J. Q.): Henry Clay, Richard Rush, James Bar- 
bour, Samuel Southard, William Wirt. Jackson's : 
Martin Van Buren, Samuel D. Ingham, John Eaton, 
John Branch, John Berrien, William T Barry (P. M. 
Gen.) Vau Buren’a: John Forsyth, Levi Woo. bury, 
Joel R. Poinsett, Mahlon Dickerson, B. F. Butler, Amos 
Kendall. Harrison's: Daniel Webster, Thomas Ewing, 
John Bell, George E. Badger, Francis Granger (P. M. 
Gen.), J. J. Crittenden (Att. Gen.). Polks; J. Buchan- 
an, R. J. Walker, Wm. LL. Marcy, Geo. Bancroft, Cave 
Johnson, Jobn Y. Mason. Taylor’s: J. M. Clayton, 
Wm. M. Meredith, Geo. W. Crawford, Wm. B. Preston, 
Thomas Ewing (Sec. of [nterior), Jacob Collamer, Rev- 
erdy Johnson. Fillmores: Daniel Webstcr, Thomas 
Corwin Chas. M. Conrad, Alex. H. H. Stuart, Wm. A. 
Graham, Nathan K. Hall, J. J. Crittenden. Pierce's: 
Win L. Marcy, Jas. Guthrie, Jefferson Davis, Jas. C. 
Dobbin, Robt. McClelland, Jxs. Campbell, and Caleb 
Cushing. Buchanan's ; Lewis Cass, Howell Cobb, John 
B. Floyd, Isaac Toucey, Jacob Thompson, Auron V. 
Brown Jer. 8. Black. Lincoln’s: Wm. H. Seward, 
Salmon P. Chase, Simon Cameron, Gideon Wells, Caleb 
B, Smith, Montgomery Blair. Edward Bates. Cameron 
was succeede:! by Edwir M. Stanton, Smith by John P. 
Usher, Chas: by Wm. P. Fessenden, Blair by Wm. 
Dennison, and Bate« by James Speed. Grant’s : Hamuil- 
ton Fish, Wm. M. Richardson, Wm. W. Belknap, Geo. 
M. Robeson, Columbu< Delano, John A. 8. Creswell, 
Geo. H. Williams. Hayes’: Wu. M. Evuarts, John 
Sherman, Alex. Ramsey. Richird W. Thompson, Carl 
Schurz, D. M. Key, Charles Devens. Garfield's: Jax. 
G. Blaine, Wm. Windom, Robt. T. Lincola, Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, Wm. H. Hunt, Thos. L. James, Wayne Mac- 
Veagh. Arthurs: Fred. J. Fr linghuysen, Chas. J. 
Folger, Henry M. Teller, Robt. F. Lincoln, Wm. E. 
Chandler, Walter Q. Gresham, and Benj H. Brewster, 
Chas. J. Folger, deceased. has been succeeded by Hugh 
McCulloch, and Gr sham, now U. S. Circuit Judge, by 
Frank Hatton.—B. | 


In Reed and Kellogg’s Higher Graded Lssons in 
Enghsh, under the subject, ‘‘ Attribute Compiement ,” 
is giveu the following directions: ‘‘ Write sentences 
using Emperor, Longfellow and Richmond as attribute 
complements.” 

The class constructed sentences as follows: ‘‘The great 
poet was Longfellow, The capital of Virginia is Rich- 
movud,” I contend that Longfellow and Richmond are 
not attribute complements in these examples, because 
the attribute (when a substantive) is the name of a class 
in which the subject is declared to be included: hence 
the atiribute must of necessity be a broader term than 
the subject; but in the examples above, L-ngfellow 
and Richmond are not so broad terms as poet and capi- 
tal, respectively, and therefore cannot be attributes, but 
are the subjects of the respective sentences. Hence, in 
general, in no sentence consisting of a class name, and 
an individual name joined by a cepulative verb, can 
the individual name be properly construed to be the at- 
tribute of the sentence. 

I should like your opinions on this point. If my view 
is erroneous, please point out a way hy which we desig: 
nate the subject from the attribute in sentences of th 
kind. J. E. F. 

Barnes, Pa. 

{You are wrong in your view. The sentences con- 
structed were correct. In the question -entence, ‘Who 
was the great poet?” ‘* poet" is evidently the subject, 
and ‘‘who” the predicate (attribute), Answer the 
question, and the order remains the same, viz.: ** The 
great poet was Longfellow,” “ poet” being clearly the 
subject, and if ‘‘ Longfellow” be not the predicate, or 
attribute complement, what, pray, is it? The i 
is that of which something is said, and the attribute 
com plement completes the predicate and belongs to the 
subject. (Reed & Kellogg.) ‘‘ To designate,” etc. See 
Reed & Kellogg's ‘* Higher Lessons,” page 58. Explan- 
ation.—J.] 


(1) How would you find the G. C. D. of 12, 36, 60, 72, 
by factoring. Please to give an explanation of the 
work. (2) What is the * Civil Service Reform?” (8) 
Why are the following placed’ where they are: Equator, 
Polar Circles, Tropics? (4) What wus the route to 
India in 1492? Present route? (5) Who was Gambetta? 
(6) What is the meaning of “Indian Summer?” and 
why so called? ‘7 Piaa-he the bridge at E. St. Louis, 
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8) How long is the Illinois River? (9) For what is the 
of Man noted? 8. 
(1) See any good arithmetic. (2) Office-holders are to 
hold office ne pe eemmeenere and not from adminis- 
tration to admin ,as under the‘‘Jacksonian — 
System.” (3) The Equator because it marks the middle 
of the earth’s surface; the Polar Circles, on account of 
the inclination of the earth’s axis 23} degrees ; and the 
Tropics mark the points where the sun turns. 
« Overland via. the Red Sea, b via. Suez Canal. 
(5) A great French Statesman. (6) A supplementary 
warm season that comes about ‘‘All Saints,” or Nov. Ist. 
(7) A magnificent steel bridge, and one of the longest 
in the world. (8) 250 miles. (9) Natural scenery.—H. | 


(1) Why is the divisor inverted in division of frac- 
tions? Give illustration. (2) Where can I get reward 
cards suitable for class use? (3) rap ut in controlling 
aschool it becomes necessary to whip a boy, and his 
parents make trouble, and threaten him with the law, 
what woul be the best course to pursue ? 8. W. 

{(1) Simply for convenience. he | snalsing a prob- 
lem in division of fractions it will be found that the 
numerator of the dividend must be multiplied by the 
denomivator of the divisor and the denominator 
of the dividend by the numerator of the divisor. In- 
verting renders confusion less liable. (2) Of E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. (8) After the punishment been admin- 
istered the teacher can only abide by the consequences. 
If he fails by a kind and truthful statement of the facts 
to the parents to mollify, and they appeal to the courts, 
he will have to stand atrial. The courts usually decide 
in favor of the teacher in such cases, unless it is proven 
that he has been unreasonable, unjust, or cruel. Of 
course, a teacher will try every other expedient before 
resorting to the rod; but it may be necessary for 
the sake of the boy, not for the sake of the teacher or 
his dignity, to administer a whipping.— B} 


1. Please give your reason for preferring ‘‘had bet- 
ter” to “‘ would better.” (2) ‘‘The tadpole, or polliwog 
becomes a frog.” Please tell me the office of polli- 
wog” and of “‘or” in the sentence. (3) ‘‘ The city lies 
sleeping.” Is ‘‘ sleeping” a mere adjective attribute, or 
is ita percictele performing the office of an attribute 
complement? (4) Why 1s ‘“‘ Ho” placed after the names 
of many towns in Canada? What does it mean? 

J. W. THOMAS. 

[(1.) ingly because there is no authority for ‘‘would 
better.” ‘‘Had” is, in some cases, equivalent to ‘‘would,” 
as ‘“‘had rather,” *‘ had as lief,” equivalent to ‘‘ would 
rather,” ‘‘ would as lief,” but ‘‘ would better” lacks au. 
thority. (2) ‘“ Polliwog” is explanatury of “tadpole,” 
and put in the same case by apposition. ‘Or” is a con- 
junction, connecting the two terms. (8) The latter. 
(4) Ic signifies ‘‘ House.” The are in the north- 
west, in the old Hudson Bay Territory, and were sta- 
tions of the Hudson Bay omar ST 


In the seventh century B.C., The Greek  apay ey 
Thales taught that the earth is round, and ino the fol- 
lowing century Pythagoras taugnt that the sun is the 
center of the solar system, and that the earth revolves 
daily on its axis and yearly around the sun. In the 
fourth century B.C., Aristotle, following the teaching 
of the Pythagoreans, taught that the earth is a sphere. 
The Ptolemaic System teaching that the earth is the 
center of the solar system was next accepted by astrou- 
omers, and remained the prevailing belief of the astro- 
nomical world for fifteen centuries. Is it not probable 
that both Copernicus and Columbus gained their idea of 
the spherical form of the earth from the teachings of 
the old Greek philosophers? Co. Supr. U. E. WHITE. 


I offer the following as a solution J. H.’s problem in 
the JOURNAL of Oct. 4th 

Ifa certain quantity of provision last 1800 men 4} 
months at the rate of 1 lb. 4 oz. a day to each man, five 
times the amount will last them 4} mo’s x5=22} mo’s. 
but at the rate of 12 oz. a day it will last them m0o’s. 
<#$=—3874 mo’s. Again, it will last 3500 men a 
19% months. < b 


(1) Please recommend a few good books of “Gems of 
Thought,” suitable fora partment. (2) When 
is it mid-winter in our latitude? in the middle of Jar- 
uary? (3) What is the name of the month in same lati- 
tude south ; also what date of year,and why? S. B. V. 

{(1) The Scholar’s Gem Book.” New York: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn ; or “ Little Gems for Memorizing,” 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co. (2) Dec. 22d, the winter sol- 
stice—the time of the sun’s greatest declination. 
(3) Same name and same date, because the whole globe 
is at the same place in its orbit around the sun.— 8. ]} 


What is the size of a sheet of paper as it comes from 
the manufacturer? J. M, McF. 

(There are many sizes : Medium, 19x24 in.; Double 
fea) 24x38; ble Imperial, 32x44, are a few.— 


Where can the book that Col. Parker recommends in 
his “Talks on Teaching,” called ‘‘Stories of American 
a; be had? 

[Of & Shepard, Boston. Price, 40 cents.—B.] 


Columbus was led to believe in the rotundity of the 


earth by reading the works of the Mohammedan astron- 
omers was then being introduced into Europe. 
Maryviile, Ma. Gzo. H. DawEs. 


Where can I get a book of Exercise Songs for a pri- 
mary room? 

** Little Songs for Little ” Ditson & Co., Bos- 
teh, New York, and Philadelphia.” 96 conte" 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 
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of teac : Int items : Sugeestions to other 
workers. by active co-operation can advancement be 
made. Thousands are asking for information and we shall be 
glad to be the medium of comnunication between you snd them. 
ITORS, 








NEW YORE CITY. 


At the second meeting of the Kindergarten Association, 
Miss F. Schwedler, assisted by Miss Haven and Miss Loeb 
reported on the Convention at Madison. Points of interest 
at the exhibits were : At Miss Stewart’s table, cardboard 

th a punch, and as an occupation. uences of 
things of interest, arranged according to teachers’ individ- 
ual experience. Completeness of the exhibit as a whole. 
At Mrs. Hailmann’s table: Painted plaques of clay; small 
discs of wood, colored cubes, spheres and cylinders for 
number lessons ; a sand table and doll’s house. The Osh- 
kosh Kindergarteners had collections, made by children, of 
of things mentioned in the baker’s song, and then the same 
modelled in clay. Miss Marwedel showed special emphasis 
of circle in drawing, folding, and botannical classification. 
Col. Parker’s address on ‘‘ The Two Ideals ”’ yee mainly 
to the sanctity of the personal freedom of the child. Miss 
Stewart suggested a higher intellectual standard for Kin- 
one ae The mention of Mr. Batchellor’s address on 
“The Harmony of Color and Sound” caused a digression 
on the “‘ Tonic Sol Fa’”’ method. Monsignor Capel showed 
the necessity of greater care in the study of language for 
Americans. The visitor at the convention was ecw 
most impressed by the respect shown for the little child. 
Prof. Hanley Hall warned against too close application for 
the young child. We Americans are a tel seam 
there are still too many cases of paralysis and i y: 


CONNECTICUT.—A teachers’ meeting was held at 
the town hall in New Hartford, Nov. 6-7. ‘“‘ Improvement 
of schools” was discussed by Charles D. Hine, Newing- 
ton ; ‘‘ Scienve conversations in schools,” A. B. Mo 
New Britain ; Arithmetic, J. H. Hurlbut, Lime Rock ; Lan- 

, H. R. Monteith, Unionville : Goce , 1. F. Hall 
m, Mass. ; Writing, C. F. Carroll, New Britain, and 
Primary Reading by M. 8. Crosby, Waterbury. 


INDIANA.—Supt. Holcombe has appointed Friday, Nov. 
14th, as the Autumn Arbor Day, and recommends that 
all schools needing such improvement should devote the 
afternoon of that to the planting of ornamental trees in 
their grounds, with the appropriate accompaniment of 
school songs and literary exercises. Mr. Holcombe is also 
making extensive preparation for the Indiana Educational 
Exhibit at New Orleans this winter, and in a circular issued 
Oct. 20th, requests that county and city superintendents or 

rinci of schools who have a desire that Indiana should 
be well represented, should send him (1) copies of man 
reports, and other printed documents illustrat the 
schools ; (2) photographs of school buildings ; (3) that each 
Co. Supt. send him one copy of every newspaper printed in 
his county in the week beginning Nov. 16th, in one of which 
he recommends the preparation of an article, from one to 
three columns in length, on the ‘“‘ Education in ——————— 
County ’’; (4) a map of the county, showing location of 
school houses, etc.——The Noble Co. Institute was held late 
in the season, from Oct. 6th to 12th. Supt, D. D. Luke 
and Prof. E. C. White, of Albion, were the instructors.—— 
One hundred and fifty students have entered the Freshman 
and sub-Freshman classes at Purdue University: This is 
an increase of fift r cent. on last year’s attendance.—— 
The 31st Session of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
will be held at the New —— Church, Indianap- 
olis, Dec. 29, 30, and 31, 1884. ill give a complete pro- 
gram next week. 


ILLINOIS.—The committee for the County Superinten- 
dent’s meeting, Dec. 30, at Springfield, has settled upon 
the following topics : 1.’ Shall County Superintendents en- 
courage exhibits of school work at county fairs? 2. What 
are the steps to be taken in the introduction of a course of 
study into country schools? What difficulties will be met, 
and how may they be overcome? 3. What should an out- 
line of study for country schools comprise? 4. How may 
the professional skill of ——- for certificates be tested ? 
—~Btate Supt. Raab has decided to repeat the conferences 
of County Superintendents so successfully held last year. 
They convene as follows: Galesburg, Knox county, 
November 11; Chicago, Cook county, November 12, 
Dixon, Lee county, November 13; Carmi, ite coun- 
ty, November 18; tur, Macon county, at the Co. Supt’s 
office, beginning at 2 o’clock P.m., Nov. $, and continuing 
until noon Nov. 20; t St. Louis, St. Clair county, at city 
court room, Nov. 25, all be; at 9 o’clock A.M., except 
at Decatur, which is 2 P.M., and held in County Supt‘s 
office.——In the schools of Monroe county a great change 
is being inaugurated in the methods of teaching. Parker’s 
pos have been adopted, so far as practical. Asa rule, 

he country teachers cannot out the plans of the 
“ New Education” as a whole, but pe ben ually work- 
ing up to it, and so far as has been ado; it works well. 
Supt. Hilyard is visiting the schools of the county, in order 
to shape methods by giving instruction to those who are 
inclined to run in old ruts. This county is one of the 
smallest in the State. It has somewhere about fifty schools. 
The Institute has been held at Columbia for the last few 
years, and will be held there next year. Prof. I. C. Parker 
cousin to Col. Parker, was instructor this year and 
into the teachers many new and practical theories. Per- 
haps not more than cne third of the teachers take an edu- 
cational paper of any kind, but many are . ‘ oa 


MICHIGAN.—The Mason county teachers’ association 
met at Li , Oct. 17-18, All who were assigned parts 
were present and well prepared. In every sense the meet- 
ing was a success. The foundation principle of the “‘ New 
Education’’ was manifest in every exercise. The teachers 
in Mason county are wideawake and progressive. The pro- 
gram contained, among other things, a lecture on “ 
ments of success in teaching’ by —- C. W. Pickell: a 
peper ca si arithmetic” by H. T. Blodgett. city; 

ussion, led by C. E, Larkin eee Pe oe “Re 
tion of parent and teacher,” Mrs. Loomis, t ; dis- 
cussion, led tgs » E. E. Haight, city, a paper on “School 
vernment” by James H. Kaye, Custer; and a discus- 
ion, led by Lester Scott, Scottsville. 


+ 





N. Y. STATE.—The meeting of the Council of eo 
tendents will be held at Albany, Nov. 20 and 21. Topics 
for discussion : Examinations—how, and how often? Read- 


ing—methods—matter—objects. Kindergarten—pure, 
methods applied to primary work. neta 
how much ay wee oe gy ? schools for 
teachers—are the tial in the present s of the 
ee of tenting ? meth Vs. writ- 
m. Other topics may be substituted or added at the pleas- 
ure of the Council. Superintendents who desire to visit 
the Albany schools are — invited to come on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th, or any day prior, forthat purpose. Chas. 
Ww. e, " Henry 3 Sahford, Sec. wego county 
teachers’ Institute begin at Parish, Nov. 24, and con- 
tinue kaa week. Conductors, Prof. J ohonnot and Dr. 
nch. 


NEW JERSEY.—Mrs. Emma A. Smith,has been elected 
one of the secretaries of the American Association for the 
Advance of Science. She is the first woman ever elected 


an officer of the Association. 


NEBRASKA.—Principal Shelton, of Schuyler, is assisted 
by Mrs. McDougal, Miss Fuller, Miss Dakin, Miss Whit 
ney, Miss Husenetter, Mrs. Ballou, Mr. C. L. Brown and 
Mr. Sheet.——It is reported that one of the finest school 
buildings in the northern of the State is in course of 
erection at Wakefield.——Mrs. Fannie J. Ebright, of Te- 
cumseh, has charge of the kinde m exhibit from Ne- 
braska to the Exposition, New Orleans.——Fremont will 
send photographs of its school buildings to the world’s ex- 
hibit, just mentioned.——On the morning of the 30th of 
Oct. the school building at Central City burned to the 
und. Noinsurance. Thisis a loss which must prove 
etrimental to the present excellent school o ization of 
that city. Temporary quarters for the pupils thus dis- 
housed will be provided in the upper stories of one of the 
business blocks.——Kirk Whit is teaching the Baker 
school, in Merrick county.——The Fremont Normal School 
has just opened with an attendance which is encou ng. 
The faculty numbers seven teachers of ability ——Supt. 
Bowers, of Lancaster county, arrange the work to 
suitably present the Normal Institutes of Nebraska at New 
Orleans.——At the meeting of the Fillmore county teach- 
ers’ association Oct. 25. eer on educational topics were 
pacnented ae. n, Heltman and Lewis, and the 
isses Harbau, pargent and Pinkley.——The new school 
house at Cherry Creek, in Buffalo county, is to be opened 
immediately.——Supt. A. E. Allyn, of A s county, is in- 
telligently directing the efforts of a county corps of teach- 
ers which he affirms to be “equal to the best.’””——Miss 
Etta Whitcomb, of Neligh, teach the Bloomquist 
school, in Boone county, during the coming winter.—— 
Prin. A. C. Arnold, of Mt. Pleasant, a teacher of merit, 
recently lost the use of his vocal organs, and is thus com- 
pelled to retire from the service. His friends hope for his 
early restoration to health. . E. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Washington county Institute 
will be held at Wash nm, Nov. 17-21. Instructors: Hon. 
E. E. White, LL.D., incinnati O., Hon. B G. Northrop, 
LL.D.. Clinton. Conn., Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., Kutz- 
town, Pa., Rev. J. D. Moffat, D.D., Washington, Pa., Rev. 


uals, | T. B. Noss, Ph.D., California, Pa. A rare treat is in store 


for the teachers attending in the way of evening lectures. 
rae Yee Hon. B. G. Northrop, LL.D., will speak 
on “ The school and home,” Tuesda evening, George W. 
Bungay on “ Traits of representative men,” Wednesday 
even Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., on “ The democracy 
of learning,” Thursday evening, Rev. E. P. Roe on “ Secret 
service in the war, or scouts and scouting,” Friday even- 
ing, Josh Billings on ‘* The probabilities of life rhaps 
n—perhaps not.”’ A special meeting of school tors 
in the interest of the public schools of the county will be 
held in the court house, Nov. 19. The following subjects 
are proposed for general discussion : () The of the 
common school course, (2) How can directors aid in ele- 
vating the standard of qualifications of teachers? (3) 
of the school term in country districts. (4) Needed 
ch in the school law. (5) Is the present method of 
selecting text-books the best? (6) Physiology and hygiene 
in the public school. oan Should directors be paid for their 
services? (8) The model pomntey eoheal house and its sur- 
ee t should they ’ Two sessions 
held, at 10 A.M. and 1 P.M. respectively. It is hoped that 
every school board in the county will be represented by 
three or more members. 


TEXAS.—Country schools of Texas started about Oct. 15, 
some not quite so soon. The crops were short and were 
gathered earlier than usual, hence the cause of the schoo!s 
sariing so early. Schools are to runsix months, Teachers 
are well paid : first class teachers get $75 per month and 
sometimes the tuition for all under eight and over sixteen, if 
they are faithful and untiring in performing theirduties. The 
examination of Cc greeny are strict ; the board of examiners 
being sworn not to grant certificates to applicants who can 
not stand satisfactory examination in the grade applied for. 
Perhaps no State in the Union has a better > iso ages of public 
schools than Texas now has since the new law. ' Teachers 
are —— to attend the summer normals in future, or 
they out of ranks as teachers. Incompetent teachers 
have long been humbu; the State, but that time is 
about over, the new law being too strict for it. Cleburne, 
the county seat of Johnson, finished a new coll in the 
spring for both male and female, and also aschool buil¢in 
I $21,000. There are ten or more teachers emplo 
some of them very éfficient ones. The salaries range from 
$50 to $120 per month. But the foundations of the build- 
ing have settlec so much that it is now considered danger- 
ous. It been examined by a good architect, and his de- 
cision is that it is only a question of time as when the 
— will have to be rebuilt.——The Sam Houston Nor- 
mal Institute, J. Baldwin, princ‘pal, now in its fifth year, 
is remarkably prosperous. The graduating classes for ’ 
bered 96. The public schools could hardly be in a 
more healthy condition. A few years will give to Texas a 
school system equal to the best, and by far the most richly 
endowed of any in the world. The new school went into 
effect Sept. Ist. It seems to give general satisfaction. The 
State contributes $5 for each pupilof schoolage. The State 
Supt, B. M. Baker, is doing remarkably work, and 
be elected as his own successor, without o ition, 
The State University, now in its second year, ly 
py Eup to a proud position. Its endowment will reac 


VIRGINIA.—The University of Virginia has received 
donations amounting to $917,000 since the war. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of the Washington law 
schools, the National, at the ing of its fall term re- 
fused to admit a colored student. He then applied to the 
leading law school of the city, the one connected with Co- 
lumbian Univ . This Baptist institution admitted 
him without hesitation, and since that time has admitted 





four other applicants ofa similar tint, 
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THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


Nore.— The questions are to be asked by the teacher. 
1. SINGING. 
Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At evo hold not thy hand, 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broadcast it o’er the land. 
Then duly shall appear, 
In ure Sealy, thee . 
The tender biade, the stalk ths ear, 
And the full corn at length. 
Thou canst not toil in vain; 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For garners in the sky. 

9, RECITATION :—By a Little Girl. 

‘Why should we be thankful? We have so many 
things to be thankful for, I cannot tell them all. We 
are thankful for the lovely spring with grass and but- 
tercups and daisies. Then comes summer, with roses 
and long days to play in,—and autumn, with her lap 
full of fruit and grain and nuts. O, Iam thankful for 
all of them, but most of all for my dear father and 
mother, kind teachers and happy school mates. 


8. RECITATION :—For what are we thankful? 
For the blessings of the field. 
For the stores the gardens yield ; 
For the fruits in full supply, 
Ripened ’neath the summer sky ; 
ocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain ; 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse ;— 
All that sprin, with bountecous hand 
Scatters o’er the smiling land, 
All that liberal autumn pours 
From her rich o’erflowing stores. 
4, READING :—What does PresidentArthur say about 
Thanksgiving Day ? 
(Reading of the President’s Proclamation). 
5. SINGING : 
My Country! ’tis of thee, etc. 


6. READING :—What does the Governor of our State 
say about Thanksgiving Day ? 
(Reading the Governor’s Proclamation). 
7. RECITATION :—What does the poet Whittier say 
about the pumpkin? 
What moistens the lip—and what lightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin p‘e? 


0,—fruit loved of boyhood !—the old days recalling, 
When weoegemae® were purpling and brown nuts were 
ng. 





When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 
Glaring out through the dark with a candle within ! 
When we laughed round the corn heap, with hearts all 
in tune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin—our lantern, the moon. 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! 
Now the prayer, which my mouth is too full to express, 
Swells my heart—that thy shadow may never grow less. 
That the days of thy lot may be brightened below, 
And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 
Gold tinted and fa‘r as thy own pumpkin pie! 
8. SENTIMENTS : 

(By different pupils risirg in their seats ) 

First Pupil :—Thanksgiving and joy cause singing, 
leaping, dancing. It is a lively joy that fills the bosoms 
of those who have it and makes them happy. 

Second Pupil :—Thanksgiving dwells in the heart, not 
on the tongue or in the stomach. 

Third Pupil :—Thankfulness is not thanksgiving. 

Fourth Pupil:—I borrow my thanksgiving from my 
heart not from my dinner. 

Fifth Pupil :—Do not wait for a special day in which 
to be thankful. He who waits for thanksgiving day to 
be thankful will not be thankful when it comes. 

Sixth Pupil :—Plato said, ‘I thank God I was born 
&man not a beast: a Grecian not a Barbarian,” but 
— God that I was born an American instead of 

du. 

Seventh Pupil :—Thanksgiving makes a crust sweet— 
the want of it a turkey bitter. 

Eighth Pupil :—The way to get more favors is to be 
thankful for those we have. 
Fey Pupil :—Thankfulness will not come unless 


9%, SINGING :— 
TunE,—Shall we Gather at the River. 


Even now its dawn is gleaming 
Soon will burst the glorious day. 


anne tee the visto is ! il 
victory, the victory is n 
Shouts of giadness we are hearing 
From the hosts our schools make free. 
We shall see the young and gifted 
Standing forth in ly strength 
And the people all be lifted 
To a purer life at length. 
10. RECITATION :— 
Bebold the fallen autumn leaves 
Lie scattered where the ripened grain 
Was gathered up in golden sheaves 
From valley, hill and distant plain. 
Then children, haste, the skies are clear, 
This day resounds the glad refrain, 
The harvesters from far and near, 
Have gathered up the golden grain. 
11. RECITATION :— 
Sowing in the morning, sowing seeds of kindness, 
Sowing in the noontide, and the dewy eves ; 
Waiting for the harvest, and the time of reaping. 
We shall come rejoicing, bringing in the sheaves. 
12. RECITATION :—Burns says: 
Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thank‘et. 


18. VOLUNTARY EXERCISE :—- 
Children, for what are you most thankful? 
14. CONCERT EXERCISE :— 
(By the whole schovl). 
Happy children, here we come, 
To raise the song of ‘“‘ Harvest-home,” 
All is safely gathered in, 
E’re the winter storms begin, 
15. SINGING :— 


(Selection made by the teacher), 





WAITING FOR THE CHILDREN. 





A THANKSGIVING DECLAMATION. 
lt is Thanksgiving morning, and near and far away, 
The glad church bells are ringing to hail Thanksgiving 
Day ; 
And in one ancient dwelling, whose walls, time-stained 
and gray, 
Remember in their silence the bullets of that day, 
When from Lexington to Concord a thrilling message 
ran, 
And behind each hedge and tree boll there lurked an 
earnest man. 
A man whose life was ready, held in unshrinking hand, 
To be offered up for Liberty, for God, and native land ; 
In that time-honored dwelling an ancient couple wait, 
To hear their children’s voices make music at the gate. 
** Are all things ready, Mary ?’ the old man's eyes were 


dim, 

And the face he sees is lovely with girlhood’s flush to 
him. 

‘* All things are ready, Richard,” she said, and then she 
thought 


brought. 

She tries to smile, Thanksgiving is the time for 
cheer— 

And the old man does not see her as she wipes away a 
tear. 

** Had you thought about it, Richard, how the children 
have grown old ; 

How they’ve left their youth behind them, like a story 


joyous 


that is told? 

‘*Last time I saw our Martha her hair was gray as 
mine : 

Will’s chestnut curls are turning, and Ralph is forty- 
nine. 


It’s all the better, Richard, we shan’t be long apart ; 
In the land where we are going I sometimes think my 


heart 

‘* Will miss the children’s voices, and be lonely till they 
come ; 

But we shan’t have lon to wait, dear, for the children 
coming home. 


They sat a little longer in a silence like a prayer, 

Waiting together, hand in hand—God’s angel found 
them there. 

In the cold November sunshine in the middle of the day, 

Sons and daughters stood in silence, gathered there 
from far away, 

*Neath the old familiar roof-tree ; but they dared not 
mourn or weep 

For the two they found together—those dead faces calm 





We shall see the brighter beaming 
Of an era or: the way, 


as sleep. 
Silently they kissed each, other, silently{ they knelt to 
pray, 


Of their fifty years together, and the changes they had | Dece 





—_—— 


Lifting up their hearts to heaven on the blest Thanks 
giving day. 

Years are short and cares are heavy—soon they'll lay 

their bu: den down ; 

He who helps the cross to carry shall be first to wear 
the crown. 

They shall keep their best Thanksgiving when their 
tired feet cease to roam, 

Where the parents still are waiting for the children 
coming home. 


HOW THE LAW seed Mame WHO IS PRESI- 


A LESSON IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


In place of usual ‘‘ news” we present a transcript of what has 
taken place during this week in order to devermin who is really 
el President of the United States. 


THE BOARD OF CANVASSERS 


for all counties of New York meet Tuesday as required by law. 
The board selects a chairman ; the County Clerk is the secretary. 
a majority of the board constitute a quorum. Ifa quorum is 
not present when the meeting is calied, or if the statements of 
the votes from every district in the county shall not be produced, 
the law requires an adjournment to be taken until Wedneeday. 
At the adjourned hour the Supervisors who attend, although less 
than a majority of tne whole, must organize themselves asa 
Hoard an with their work, upon the statements 
duced before them. If omissions or mistakes are discovered in 
the returns they are not themselves authorized to correct them. 
It is their duty to send them by one of their number to the town 
istrict inspectors, who must forthwith assembie and “ make 
such corrections as the facts of the case require.” Theinspectors 
are forbidden to change or alter any decision previously made by 
them, but shall only cause their canvass * to be correctly stated.”’ 
The Board has autbority to urn from day to day for not more 
than three days to receive such corrected statement-. If the law 
has been complied with and the returns are presented in a proper 
condition, they are informed of the actual appearance and con- 
dition of every ballot cast as certainly as if Vv themselves had 
counted them. Thus the statu'es require the inspectors “securely 
to attach to paper one original ballot of each kind found to have 
been given for electors’ with the number of ballots cast of that 
character written opposite. 
After the Board of Supervisors bas had all corrections that it 
thinks proper made by the district, ward or town inspectors, it 
roceeds to “ estimate, state, and certify the votes of the county.” 
But its powers here are not arbitrary or absolute. On pro Pas 
ng 
he facts 


sentment of facts by affidavit to the Supreme Court, sho 
one cueianas, the Court will compel a proper correction to be 
made. 








the Board of Canvassers has made an error in its work, and t) 


WORK OF THE STATE BOARD. 


As soon as the County Board of Canvassers has completed its 
work it is tne duty of the County Clerk to record the rtatement 
of votes cast, make three certified copies and “ forthwith”’ trans- 
mit by mail one to ths Governor, another to the vo! 
State and the third by measen to the Secretary of State. The 
State Board of Canvassers then take up the work, mooting os 
Wednerday, November 19, to canvass the entire State vote. e 
board consis's of Secretary of State, Controlier. State En; ¥ 
Attorney-General and State Treasurer. If a matorhy of these 
officers shal! fail to attend, notice will be sent to the Mayor and 
Recorder of Ali any, and they, with the officers in atteudance 
will f: rm the board. Any dissent by any members of the board 
trom its action is to be stated in writing and signed and filed with 
the Secretary of State. The board has power tw adjourn from 
day to day for a time not exceeding five days. The official an- 
nouncement of the exact vote of this State for Presient cannot, 
therefore in any case legally be delayed beyond November 24. 
The county boards of canvassers declare vote in each county 
exactly as it is cast. If John Smith is a candidate for office all the 
votes for John Smith are tabulated under his name: but any 
votes for J. Smith are tabulated sepurately. When the State 
Board tabulates the returns from the counties on State and dis- 
trict cancidates, the votes for J. Smith are allowed to John Smith 
if it is believed that they were intended for him. This is done 
without o; tion when it does not affect the result; but when 
the counting of the vote would change the result, it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Bourd w ould act with extreme caution. 
In previous years the votes allowed in this way have not been 
enough to make any important change in the result. 


THE FINAL RESULT. 


The final result, as determined upon by the State Board of Can- 
vassers, is recorded by the Secretary of State and he sends a cer- 
tificate to each elector chosen. The result is also published. The 
College of Electors meets not later thau the first W y in 
- — casts = — at: han ot Mae eg and 

e result properly certified t y messenger anu- 
ary to the aoe = of the Senate of the United States. 





REMARK. 

This is the exact manner of determining a very important + op 
tion in the State of New York. In other btates the method is es- 
sentially the same. Te: 


achers should seize this time in the politi- 
cal er of = country wy eaters a ~ in OF ae 
ment of great importance. jisregard of any one o legal 
points at the present iy an ody ty \ a of 
our land u ‘ollow ex le steps. oung 
are ee know what these steps are, end now is a good dee to 
teac m. 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 








Every copy of the JoURNAL helps me. 
lowe.” val a C. D. KILBoRNE. 
The JOURNAL is worth its weight in gold to all teach- 
ers. Cc. C. 8. 

I wish every teacher in the State would take and read 
your excellent publications. J. B.C, 

I consider the JOURNAL one of my best friends. with 
many wishes for your continued success. E. B, D. 

I have found the JouRNAL a great aid the past year. 
Each number inspires me with fresh courage. L. D. L. 

I am much pleased with the JouRNAL; itis the best 
educational paper I have read. R. M. GEpDEs. 

Bloomsburg State School. 


I have given the JOURNAL my support because I be- 
lieve it gets down nearer to what we want every day in 
our school than anything I have yet found. Because it 
is progressive in its ideas. M. M. F. 

Iam more than pleased with your paper. No profes- 
sion is so important as that of oskien and no profes- 
sion is in want of encouragement and help so much as 
it is, Educational publications can best give this en- 
couragement, and I feel safe in saying that not any of 
the many papers published is of as much practical use 
to the teacher as your papers are. Push onward in 
your work : not one drop of good is ever a + 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

ANALYTIC ELOCUTION. Containing Studies, Theoretic- 
al and Practical, of Expressive Speech. Fully illus- 
trated by numerous extracts from the best sources, to 
which are added seventy pages of carefully selected 
readings. By James E. Murdoch. Cincinnati and New 
York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 504 pages. $1.15. 

This new work from the pen of the well-known elo- 
cutionist, Mr. Murdoch, will be received with pleasure 
by the educational world. It embodies the successful 
experience of fifty years of study and practice of the 
art of speaking. and is full of most suggestive matérial 
for those who wish to make reading a live science in the 
school-room. 

The thought underlying this system is that vocal cul- 
ture is what is most needed in the study of elocution, 
and in carrying out this idea, exercises have been ar- 
ranged, adapted to the use of classes in all the different 
school grades. Mr. Murdoch is a life-long follower of 
Rush, but he has by no means blindly copied his direc- 
tions. His own knowledge of the needs of students 
make him par excellence a safe guide ; indeed, we know 
of no one who understands the science and practice 
reading and speaking better than he. In this work the 
chapters on the Mechanism of the Voice, the Elements 
of Language, Articulation and Vocal Culture, Quality, 
Diatonic Melody, Time and Pauses, are especially valu- 
able. Under Articulation the author says that, ‘it is 
often confined to distinctness, bnt it means, in its 
broadest sense, the combining of elements together, 
which by their inherent qualities, are susceptible of 
coalescence. Under Natural Quality he says: “ First 
practice up articulation in whisper, alternating with 
vocality.” On another page he says: ‘“‘The constant 
use of forcible radical renders speech sharp, and 
will cause the voice to become hard and metallic.” ‘All 
movements of pitch which carry the voice either con- 
cretely or discretely beyond the plain second, etc., 
form what are called eapressive or emphatic phrases.” 

Although this book is not a volume of selections, still 
those printed are excellent for personal drill and daily 
class use. The common classics are not used, but 
fresher selections are presented, among them are fouvad : 
«Eulogy on Wendell Phillips,” George Wm. Curtis ; 
‘* The Ride of Collins Grous,” John Boyle O’Reilly ; and 
the ‘‘ The Man of Genius,” Ruskin. Svveral excellent 
extracts are found taken from Shakespeare, the Buble, 
Byron, Longfellow, but they are not those usually 
found in elocutionary works. The book is one greatly 
to be commended, and we are only sorry our hmited 
space forbids us making such extracts from its pages as 
will give a teacher a full account of its special excellen- 
cies. Teachers should buy the book and examine for 
themselves. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL Room. Part I. A 
Transcript of the Object Lessons on the Human Body. 
Given in the Primary Department, Grammar School 
No. 49, New York City. By Sarah F. Buckelew and 
Margaret W. Lewis. New York: A. Lovell, & Co. Price 
by mail, 75 cents. ade, Fy, 

The first edition of this book, issued in 1883, it was 
deemed advisable to suppress on account of serious im- 
perfections resulting from accidentally damaged plates. 
The present edition has been illustrated and is printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates. Considerable ad- 
ditional matter, chiefly on the subject of Alcohol and 
Narcotics, has been incorporated. The Primary School 
No. 49, under Miss Buckelew, has long been famous as 
the headquarters of Object Teaching in the City of New 
York. Rev. Dr. Dale, of England, after his visit to 
this country said concerning it, ‘‘1 spent an hour and a 
half in this school, but was so astonished and con- 
founded by what I saw, that I was unable to form any 
conception of the peculiarities of method by which these 
very remarkable results were produced.” This book 
shows the secret of how these results were produced. 
First is given a model lesson; second, a formula embody: 
ing the principal facts given during the development 
and teaching ; third, questions for the formula ; fourth, 
directions for teaching ; and, fifth, questions on the les- 
son, These last are important. A full plan of lessons 
is given foreach week for five months, in each of six 
grades, showing exactly how much work ought to be 
attempted. No book could be made more belpful to 
teachers. To the thousands who are asking, ‘Tell us 
how to teach,” here are full, minute, and correct in- 
structions, Even the answers expected are given, black- 
board outlines are arranged, and nothing is wanting to 
make the book as useful to teachers as is it possible for 
any book to be = It ought to have a large sale. No book 





published during the last ten years will do more to drive 
away routine from the school-room and introduce 
thought than this, if only the teachers will use it. Its 
introduction displaces nothing but the old-fashioned 
monotonous recitations. Let that go; we welcome this 
book as an important aid in hastening along the good 
time of better teaching. It is excellently printed, with 
good paper and binding. 

AN HistoricaL ATLas. A Chronological Series of 
One Hundred and Twelve Maps at Successive Periods. 
From the Dawn of History to the Present Day. By 
Robert H. Labberton. Seventh and Enlarged Edition. 
New York : Townsend MacCoun. $1.50. 

This work is not a new one to students of history, it 
having gained for itself a high standing, as is attested 
by the six editions already published. The cost of the 
former editions placed it beyond the reach of common 
workers. The present edition contains more than the 
others at less than half the old price. 

Among the additions is an entirely new series of 
American Historical Maps, more full than we have ever 
before seen. All the maps are handsomely engraved 
and colored. The special features of the book are as 
follows : (1) Its practical character. Ata glance, as an 
object lesson, the successive changes in the distribution 
of the States are seen. (2) The entire collection is pre- 
sented as a unit, progressive in form. (8) Absolute ac- 
cnracy is attained, according to the latest authorities. 
(4) It is full enough for all practical necessities. (5) It 
can be used with any series of books, a course of lec- 
tures, or in connection with general reading. The div- 
isions of the Atlas are: Eastern, Grecian, Roman, 
Medieval, Modern, and American. No book published 
occupies the place this is intended to cover. It certain- 
ly must meet with a hearty welcome from all teachers 
who are in earnest to make history alive study. The 
simple reproduction of those maps in outline, coloring 
and lettering, with such filling up as could easily be 
done by consulting any one of our school histories, 
would be in itself an excellent historic] course of study. 


Miss JANET’s OLD House. By Annette L. Noble 
New York : National Temperan’e Society. Price, $1.25. 

A truthful account of some cf the workings for good 
in the great metropolis, is woven into story form by 
Miss Noble, and the result is a very interesting book. 
**Mis Janet” 1s a rich old lady whose heart has become 
stony throngh trials ; her ‘‘ old house” undergoes a thor- 
ough change, and her life blossoms into one of unique 
usefulness. The connecting thread throughout the 
story is well described by the quotation at the end of 
the volume: ‘*‘ Whatsoever is done out of charity, be it 
never so httle and contemptible in the sight of the world, 
it will be wholly fruitful, for God weigheth more with 
how much love a man worketh than how much he do 
eth. He worketh much that loveth much,” 


THE PoEMS OF GEORGE ELIOT, with illustrations. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The sumptuous make-up of this collection of George 
Eliot will be appreciated by her numerous admirers. 
‘The Spanish Gipsy ” occupies a large portion of the 
volume, and her shorter and less-known poems follow, 
ending with her master-piece, ‘‘Oh! may I join the 
Choir Invisible.” An essay on ‘‘George Eliot as a 
Poet,” adds t » the interest of this edition. The illustra- 
tions are by W. St. John Harper, F. B. Schell, W. L. 
Taylor, W. L. Sheppard, E. H. Garrett, and Robert 
Lewis; they are engraved under the supervision of Geo. 
T. Andrew. The entire workmanship of this volume, 
printing, binding and illustrating is of a high order. 

SuRF AND Wave. Edited by Anna L. Ward. New 
York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25 

To every lover of the sea, this collection of poems will 
be welcome. The subject is an extensive one, and the 
poets have sung their best songs upon it. What won- 
der that a judicious compilation appeals to a large class 
of readers? Miss Ward’s is the first complete work of 
its kind ; authors of every nationality are drawn from, 
and the volume has appropriate illustrations by Miss 
Florence Hayden. 

Hanp-Book FoR HORSEWOMEN. By H. L. De Buss- 
igny. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 50 cents. 

The author of this little work on horsemanship was 


formerly Lieutenant of Cavalry and instructor of riding | in 


in the French army. He holds that women can learn 
to ride as well as men, although their disadvantages 
are greater.. His advice upon the various arts incident 
to riding are practical and plainly given. They will be 
of assistance to riders of all grades of proficiency. 
WHat Fipe REMEMBERS. By Faye Huntingion. 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25, 
Another charming story by Faye Huntington! 


“Fide” isa grownup woman who recalls to her Children 
the happenings of her childhood. The author has put 
these recollections together, and the result is a story 
so natural in. tone that it seems as if we were listenin 
to *‘ Fide’s” own voice. It will be a welcome addition 
to the Sunday-school library. 


Youne Fouks’ LipraRy. Evenine Rest. By J, 
L. Pratt. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, twenty. 
five cents. Kirry Kent, By Julia A. Eastman. 

These are Nos. 5 and 8 of Lothrop’s new series of 
monthly publications in cheap form. Both are excel 
lent reading for young people, and are appropriate 
either for the Sunday-school or home library. 


ADDITION MANUAL, by which Addition is memorized, 
and the Sum or Difference of any two numbers known 
at Sight. By F. B. Ginn. 20 cents. Ginn, Heath & 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

Mr. Ginn has here indicated a simple method, which, 
if followed, would increase the rapidity of addition | 
ten-fold. Itisasmall book on by no means a small 
subject, Teachers will do well to become familiar with 
his ideas. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
oct iors of Vinawe. Pe R. Stockton. New York : Charics 
World we Live In. A novel, by Oswald Crawfurd. N. y. 
and egies: G. P. Putnam’s Sone, The Knickerbocker Press. 


Price 

Teaching and Teachers. x. Clay Trumbull, D.D. Philadelphia : 
Jobn D. Wattles. Price $1.50. P 

An Old Sater’ Sane. Capt. R. F. Coffin. N. Y.: Funk & Wag- 

nalis. Price 15 cts. 

Some Heretics of esterday. 8S. EK. Herrick, D.D. Bostcn: 
Houghton, Miffiin & & os New York: The Riverside Press, Cam. 
bridge. Price $1.50 

Principles of General Grammar. J. Roemer, LL.D. N. Y, : 
Appleton &Co. Price $1.50. 

A Hi — Sketch of the State Normal School at Albany, N. 

Brandow & Barton 


Y. : Press of 

Building : Plans for Modern Low-Cost Houses. Bie LA Kobht. 
W.Shoppell. Illustrated bv Frances K. Kain 
Covert, architects. New York: The Co-operative Butiding ay hs 
Association, No. 24 Beek Sree 


man St, — York. 
Munual for Charmbury. re! i Rote & pongs Danie} Batchelor and 
Thomas Charm Gilson. Chicago : R. 
incheil & Co. Price 
A Quiz- Book on the etice of 'T eaching. 
out bie Lowanaport,. Ind. ~~ ern Teachers ao. E. 


Addition Manual. Re he at Ginn. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, 
New York and Chicago. Price 50 cts. 
+ + mas of Map engi Fred. E. Bangs. New Haven: H. H. 


Book. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Syntax and p~- Mrs. M. D. L. Haynie. 
Sherw and Co. 
Civil \Govgunanant 8 Se TU. 8. and of y, ~ eee Russell C. Ox 
Chicago : George Sherwood & Co. 
| Rhetoric Made Racy. Wilbur F. — A.M., and H. F. Fisk, 
A.M, Chicago : Sherwood & 
Gymnastic } Manual. Dr. Saward Mitcheock. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 
American Cn moguenee Wm. Hand Browne. Boston: 
Houghton, Mittin & Co. 
The Usages of the i. Franois Stevens. New York : 


cents. 
How We Live. “Jemes Jobounot and Eugene Bouton, Ph.D. 
New York: }). Appleton & Co. 75 cts. 

The Ancient Empires of the Bet A. H. Sayce. New York : 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.50. 

Occide’ Cook. Boston : : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, New 
York : The Riverside Pr ss, Cambridge. 1 50. 

A Guide for Parents and Children. Compiled b y C. M. Hewins. 
Publishers’ “ ee , 31 Park Row. Price 

The Elocutionist’s Annual. No. 12. Compiled by Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. Puh. Dept. National School of of Blocution and Ora- 
tory, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. 


CATALOGUES AND east 


Gutctagas of Zion Weaey tuatieate, N. 
Report of the Public of the cit ~F Galveston, Texas. 
The Sheltering Arms, (4ta Avenue, h 8t.,.) New York: 


Twentieth 
ine. Chicago: Teachers’ Co-operative 


Franklin 8q. 
Chicago : George 


Come vo for - 
Suburban’ Sehoot Houses. By Warren R. Briggs, architect. 


age ‘noual nual Catalogue of the Central Normal College. Dan- 
ville, Ind 


mS bourse in ~™ monenez Reading for the Peery 
iat "Wocheage tats 0} the Board of Education, r. Bilis, § 
une, 
Course of <tudy in Arithmetic and History for t 
a Grammar Grades, Paterson Public Schools. OB Melon: 
na 
ie of the Cape Fear Academy, Wilmington, N. Ses- 
sion ef tBeLS. ’ i 





Blessed is he who has “found his work; let him 
ask no other blessedness.--THos. CARLYLE. 





IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 

We commend the following from a gentleman in Providence, 
R, I., to the careful pe: usal of all who doubt the great curative 
value etour Treatment. aie q ng, ng he 
finall ome alarmed at his condition, which was steadil 
ere cave, and resolved to give Compound Ox a trial. 

at it did for for him is best told in his own words. He says: 

“T comm the use of Compound Oxygen after a good deal 
of thought, and, vs far as in my power, careful study of the dif- 
ferent cases ve had been finally testified to as to the great 

received, Dut net without many mis;ivings of its great 
curative, (eg. 8 "I had been running down, consequent upon 
hard o ork and close confinement for muny years, until 
po yh train conductor in hope of a benefit from 
out-door exercise. In my reduced state I took cold at the very 
commencement, been atter a five weeks’ stru 
into t not pare volt te x was o8 ite time 
try an m ow far you 

‘ou seemed 


what you ferring a great 
ao scerniagly sin con Bh at eo “Hetfe"cow cost, and I am great reed. 
thankful I had the courage to undertake what 80 al wont 
advise under the circumstances. a weak feeble ap 
er le 
[ fi 





Ou ISitfor ms een history of 
hes on ” con oO! 
and mode of action of bie curative 

record of surprising in mption 
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THE BEST ESTATE. 





Art thou thine own heart’s conqueror? 
Strive ever thus to be : 

That is the fight that is most sore, 
The noblest victory. 

Art thou beloved by one true heart? 
O prize it! it is rare ; 

There are so many in the mart, 
So many false and fair. 

Art thou alore ? O say not so! 
The world is full, be sure ; 

There is so much of want and woe, , 
So much that thou canst cure. 

Art thou in poverty thyself? 
Thou still canst help a friend ; 

Kind words are more than any pelf, 
Good deeds need never end. 


Art thou content in youth or age? 
Then let who will be great ; 
Thou hast the noblest heritage, 
Thou hast the best estate ! 
—-F. E. WEATHERLY. 





THE volume of Lectures on the Theory and Art 
of Education by Joseph Payne, published by us, 
contains the most valuable part of Mr. Payne’s 
published works. The English edition contains : 
*1. Theory of Education ; *2. Practice of Education ; 
*8. Educational Methods; *4. Principles of the 
Science of Education; 5. Training and Equipment 
of the Teacher; *6. Importance of the Training of 
the Teacher; *7. Science and Art of Education ; *8. 
True Foundation of Science Teaching; 9. Preface, 
etc., to Miss Youmans’ Essay on the Culture of the 
Obser ing Powers of Children; 10. Curriculum of 
Modern Education; 11. [mportance of Improving 
our Ordinary Methods of School Instruction; 12 
The Past, Present, etc., of the College of Precep- 
tors; 13. Proposal for Endowment of Professorship 
of the Science and Art of Education in College of 
Preceptors; 14. A Compendious Exposition of Ja- 
cotot’s System of Education. 

Our volume contains all uf the above that are 
marked with a star, and besides a lecture on Pes 
talozzi and a lecture on Froebel—lectures which 
did much to make himfamous. These lectures are 
not in the English edition; so that in. this small 
volume the American reader has all of Mr. Payne's 
writings that will be of practical value to him. Mr. 
Payne was Professor of the Art and Science of 
Education in the College of Preceptors in London, 
and lectures 12 and 13 relate to matters of no im- 
portance to us. Lecture 5 discusses men and mat- 
ters that are only interesting to English teachers. 
Lecture 9 is a preface to an American book repub- 
lished in England. Lecture 10 discusses the claims 
of classics and science. Lecture 11 discusses educa- 
tion reports and results, and was interesting, p 


haps, at the time to English readers. Lecture 14 is 
the republication of a little pamphlet published by 
Mr. Payne in 1830, and discusses the teaching of a 
foreign language. It will be seen that our volume 
contains all these writings of Mr. Payne that are 
of any special value to teachers who are seeking 
the foundation principles of the noble art of teach- 
ing. An unabridged edition of his works is of no 
great use to an American student of pedagogy. 
Save the extra money the full edition of his works 
will cost and buy Quincy Methods, or Parker's 
Talks on Teaching. 


THERE is a world of truth in the following words 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott, that teachers will do well to 
thoroughly study. Compressed into a few sen- 
tences is here a volume of most valuable thought. 

“* There is a difference between learning and wis- 
dom. Learning is intellectual wealth; wisdom is 
intellectual power. Learned men are not always 
wise: wise men are not always learned. Learning 
tends to give wisdom, but wisdom is by no means 
always the accompaniment of learning. Abraham 
Lincoln was not a learned man, but he was a very 
wise man. James I. of England is said to have 
been a learned nitn, but he certainly was not a 
wise man. F. W. Robertson states admirably this 
distinction: 

‘Let us distinguish wisdom from two things. 
From information first. It is one thing to be well 
informed; it is another thing to be wise. Many 
books read, innumerable books hived up in a capa- 
cious memory—this does not constitute wisdom. 
Books give it not. Learning comes by studying; 
wisdom by thinking. Learning comes from with- 
out; wisdom from within. Learning is an acquisi- 
tion; wisdom is a development. Learning may be 
forgotten, and so lost; wisdom is a part of the 
character, and so will abide forever. These two 
possessions are the greatest which any man pos- 
sess.’ ” 








e+ 


One of the published rules of the State Board of 
Health of Indiana--a State far more filled with 
swamps, ague and malaria than Colorado, reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Not less than fourteen square feet of 
floor space and 215 cubic feet of air space should 
be allowed for each pupil.” 

In Denvér, Colorado, a city where malaria is un- 
known, and a damp atmosphere a rarity, the fol- 
lowing figures are published in Sup‘. Gove’s report 
as to floor and air space and light surface, the lat- 
ter always in rear or xt the left of pupils. 


Per Pupil. 
Seats. Floor space. Cu. ft.airsp. Sq. ft. light sp. 
300, High School, 413 808 7.3 
650. Gilpin do. 29 46 486 2.78 
400. Broadway do. 27.52 414 3.26 


Five other twelveor eight-room buildingr have 








on an average equal accommodations per capita. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES.—The additions and alter- 
ations made in the galleries of the American Art Asso- 
ciation, 28rd street and Broadway, were greatly ad- 
mired on the evening of Nov. 10th, when the rooms 
were thrown open for the first time. The decorations 
are rich and artistic, and the effect comfortable and 
luxurious. The galleries will prove a pleasant place of 
resort for art-lovers the year round, as exhibitions are 
to be held continuously. The first and inaugural collec- 
tion of paintings is an extremely interesting one. It 
comprises pictures that have been exhibited by Ameri- 
can artists in the Paris Salon, and also a number of new 
works by our best painters—-F. A. Bridgeman, Brace 
Crane, Alfred Kappes, F. M. Boggs, Harry Chase, J. C. 
Beckwith, Eleanor Greaturex, Agnes D. Avboit, F, K. 
M. Rehn, Constant Mayer, Edward Gay, J. .W. Champ- 
ney, and others. The exhibition will be open until 
Dec. 10th. 

ACADEMY OF DEsIGN. --The autumn exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design (oil colors) is now open at 
the galleries, 23rd street and Fourth Avenue. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE Farr.—The annual exhibition 
this year is more interesting than usual. Some new 
features add to its attractiveness, and make a visit to 
the Fair an enjoyable event to young and old, 





THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE, 





This is the first institution for the treatment of chronic 
diseases ever established. The City of New York has 
thus set an example that ought to be followed in every 
large city in the world. The plan is to gather under 
one roof all the appliances and skill attainable for the 
cure of rheumatism, malaria, ete. For it must be re- 
membered that the ph sician who undertakes to treat 
these at the home o e patient lacks needful appli- 
ances even if he possesses the requisite skill, The insti- 
tute is located at 142 East 34.h street. It has a board of 
trustees and a medical board of skillful professional 
physicians, at the head of which is Dr, Henry A. Harte, 
who has a remarkable experience extending over forty 
years. He adds to the usual remedies a most skillful 
application of electricity—the static electricity, as well 
as the use of baths and massage. The success met with 
already is really remarkabie and encouraging in the 
highest degree. The physicians of the city saw the 
establishment of such an institution would be of great 
advantage, and endorsed its plans. Money was sub- 
scribed, and a beginning made that warrants the at- 
tempt to build an establishment as large as St. Luke’s, 
or the New York Hospital. It is not intended as a home 
for invalids or incurables, but as a place for curing such 
as may, by the highest skill, be cured. The record of the 
institute under Dr. Hartt, assisted by a carefully se- 
lected board of eight skillful physicians, is truly re- 
markable. Men and women have come despairing of 
health and happiness, and now are in the enjoyment of 
both, It has accomplished great things, and when en- 
larged as is contemplated, so as to accommodate those 
who need its aid, it will realize the dream of the scien- 
tific and humanitarian physician who hungers and 
thirsts to cure, but lacks the costly and numerous appli- 
ances needed for the purpose. 





A paper possessing the merits of the INSTITUTE should 
not only be in the hands of every active teacher, but 
also of eve ry latent one, that he may be awakened, I 
am not teaching at present, but I wish to be posted 
upon the educational interests of the day, and ter el this 
purpose find the INsTITUTE indispensable. J. M. B 
Shelby Co.. fl. 














JAMES M’CREERY & CO.| LECTURES ox m SCIENCE sw ART or EDUCATION. | 1 “QUINGY” Methods. Just Published 
By IPRAY SPARES. hone NOTES OF 
The First Professor of the Science Art of Education in ‘ollege 
Call attention to the variety and com- Ff Pucspiene, London, Sngland, TALKS a ON TEACHING 
pleteness of their assortment of One velume, with Revteatt, oon ety ey oo ano nee age  colenien - . 
Tote volume is iamued by be pablaners to sspply the demand wich ie wing all over the , W.P. 
DRESS GOODS volume t 8 yet Sere over At the Col. 2: Vineyard gt ‘ 
wid ed = SS a ee tga This edition sis. | Te me sie atc ae ae ; 
in the latest and most novel effects. Are- rare on Festal i Pre ‘foun + tae F- a edition. "The votu > ver 
cent importation of — Sar kere WM Sketoh of the Life of fi Joseph Payne 2 The Science and Art of 
bust putea Saeed ees aches Co | 
wove over velvet figures for combinations. = Ee tegen inno eb Bducatio: ot 


Bannockburn Tweed for Ladies’ tailor- 
made suits, Cheviots, and Hawthorn mix- adie books for for te 
tures, long corded Tricote, Corkscrew 


Seon Sch tcl 


poet commendation 
- sae iny profeesional tratming class as 1 text hook, and consider Itong af the 


EL, KELLOGG & CO,, Educational Publishers, 44 Park Plan, How York, 








New and Enlarged Rdition, Now Ready. 





suitings, and the new Camel's Hair now 





80 much worn, 

Velveteens embroidered in small silt 
figures for combinatiou with Camel's Hair 
and Cashmere. 


Broadway and 11 St., 
New York. 








Newspaper 
H. P. HUBBARD, 
NEW MAYER, COWR., 0.8 4. 
Publisher 
Bank Directory of the 








PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
1 Vol., 12mo, 542 pages. Half roan. $1.35. 


Will be ready July ist, 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
1 Vol. 12mo, about 570 pages. Half roan. $1.35. 
Examination copies to teachers, 75 cents each, 
by mail post free. Address, — 
CHARLES DK SILVER & SONS, Publisher 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Publisher's Department. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The School Journal is published weekly, 
numbers a year, at the following rates, which a 
clude postage : 
$2.50 per Year; $2.00 if Paid in Advance. 


we rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
on 


Tee label on each to what date 
the subsortber ha wid the Publishers do bay Ae | 
that eons the subscriber that 


the paper be itscont tue hey will continue to send 
it. The pee ae. i, however, be 


ios dents, ond” emit time 


e 
de paper shows roe what time your subscription 


ubscriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from those who wish to make a 


trial of the paper. 

ju bers to have the ee of 
pa ag changed = be careful to name not 
only the to which they wea sent, but 


also the one to wih it has been 
The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
bers to newspapers an aw ss 
until are and their rs 
= eudea te b ered to be discontinued. — 
Subscribers wishing to introduce Tar JOURNAL 
to their frieuds can have § meu copies sent 
tree from this office to ar 


Advertising rates will sent on application 
to the Business CHAR- 


| JEAN ISIDORE 
Looms, 21 Park Place, > ¥. 


E, L. KELLOGG @& CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
ode Park Place, New York. 





Tn veasure-1 rove 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
The November number of TREASURE- 





Trove contains a full- ure-story 
of * yy in the Olden Time; 
a story of school-life called ‘‘ The Boy 


who was Snubbed,” John R. a 
an article on ‘“‘The Tariff,” by E 
Benedict ; a sketch of a pet cat, Pca 
Ti toes,” by Kate Ellone ; “* Woman's 
ork,” by Lucy Clarke ; « Thanksgiving 
at Aunt Sally's,” by Colin Mai'lard, in- 
pg ay | some new games; a ph 
De wit Clinton with portrait; ‘* The 
imes,” y Alex. H. Leeds; “ Gordens’ 
New Tien Moy Anderson ; «« Precautions,” 
a doctor’s hints Loselys by preserving health ; 
* Perf go bint for ” by M. by na ith, con- 
poor int for f wate The Story 7) 
* by Lizzie Bradley, an old Gree 
math told in fresh words ; *‘ Children in 
the Hospital,” by Alice IM. Kellogg, illus- 
trated—a bright account of s>me of the 
poor little ones in Bellevue Hospital ; 
‘Tricks & Teach Nig «i by Mrs. 
Mary L. Glenn, in w ‘ourteen er- 
po ay ne are ‘icooribed “A Pe 
School,” by W. Randolph, The peta 
will nd hree recitations and a di 
in ir department, and the Little Ones 
have some short stories and a beautiful 
picture on their . The Letter-Box is 
unusually full, ing the increasing in- 
terest of the young people. Prize Picture 
No. 9 is open for competition, and the 
busy brains of the young folks ‘eames a 
variety of stories to tell about it 


Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 





On the first page of this issue will be 
found the advertisement of Harper & 
Brothers of Swinton’s Studies in English 
Literaure. The author of the work is so 
widely and favorably known among stu- 
dents that an extended nutice of the work 
is unnecessary; suffice it to say that the for- 
ty authors of English Literature chosen are 

of the first rank, and of style 
and distinctive contributions of literary 
material. A fitting characterization by a 
distinguished critic precedes the extract 
— each author. In connection with 

the bi phical and critical studv of each 
particalar author, a body of texte is fur- 
nished which is to be carefully read. A 
sample copy for examination will be fur- 
nished by the publishers to teachers and 
achool officers on receipt of $1.12. 

TuE Teacher’s Manual, by Hiram Orcutt, 
LL.D., containing a chapter on the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other — on 


®ithe JouRNAL will, we are sure, be read 


¥ | the country ; there being hardly an insti- 






the teacher’s qualification. It is of special 
value to yomee | teachers, but will be read 
with interest by all. Two chapters are 
devoted to the Educational Tramp and the 
50 | Teacher’s Relation to Parents, adding 82 
pages to the new edition, while the price 
remains the same. This book is of prac- 
tical benefit to teachers, and parents who 
are the = incipal educators of their chil- 
om will also find it very valuable.—See 
adv. 


PEOPLE living outside of New York, 
and unable to go to the city todo their 
shopping may now do it by mail. But, 
of course, they wish to be assured that 
the firm with which they propose to trade 
is reliable. That the firm of R H. Macy 
& Co. is such, all of its numerous patrons, 
both in and out of the city, will testify. 
Their advertisement on the 285th page of of 


with interest by our subscribers. 


THE Business Standard Copybooks of 
Cowperthwait and Co., of Philadelphia, 
are deserving of more than @ passing no 
tice. They mark a new departure in 
teaching es F nang are devoid of flourishes, 
and have a duplicate copy in the middle 


to follow the copy. The course is gotten | Prose 
up very attractively, printed on excellent 

paper from steel plates. Circulars and 
specimen copies will be sent on applica- 
tion. See adv. on first page. 

Our readers’ attention is called to the 
advertisement of the Student’s Edition of 
Standard Poetry, published by J. R. Os- 

Co., of Boston. The series con- 
sists of Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” Ten- 
Xs son’s ‘‘ The Princess,” and select poems 

of Tennyson. The books are very hand- 
somely gotten up, and will be furnished 
to teachers for examination at 45 cents 
per volume. 
THE American and Foreign Teacher’s 
Agency, presided over by Mrs. ; 
Young-Fulton, is perhaps as widely and 
favorably known as any other agency in 


tution of prominence which has not been 
supplied with teachers from her agency. 
None but deserving teachers are recom- 
mended. 


Tutnk of it! Is it worth while, we ask, 


of each page, making it easier for pupils] g 


LOOK! 


TMAS 
“ na. 


CHEAPEST 2 BEST. 


taken. Address 








onzy [4 Cts forg FrenchDolls nDolls 


ab AN ELECANT NBonnicung ee nempion erent 





stamps 


United States Oo., Hertford, Conn, 





SOMETHING ¥ oR 


unday Schoot Gatherings, etc., ete. 


binding, 15c, 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Publication Department. 





THE CHILDREN ! 





YOUNC FOLKS’ READINCS and RECITATIONS 


Contaiping places adapted to the Home Retr Juvenile Concerts, School Exhibitions, 


risp and Wholesome selections. Poetry and 


gues and Tableaux. 
Prowid bs tee a and Newsdealers, or mailed upon receipt of price. 104 pages. Paper 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 








For Primary Schools 
and Kindergartens. 


GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 


By Elisabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude 
Swayn, assisted by L. 0. Emerson. 
ILLUSTRATED 


With 25 Appropriate and Pretty Pictures 


One of the most charming singing books for little 
singers that has ever appeared, and will be eagerly 
welcomed by teachers. 

The best writers of child’s poetry have been called 
upon. Kate Greenaway bas a word to say about “The 
Princess,” “The Lilies,” “ Three Little Maidens,’ 





to have the little pleasure you would oth- 
erwise enjoy marred by an unpieasant if 
not dangerous cough, when a single 25 
cent bottle of that justly. popular remedy, 
Madam Porter’s Cough Balsam, will effect 
acure? It is safe and pleasant. All drug- 
gists vell 1t. Ruckel & Hendel, proprie- 
tora, New York City. 
IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York oy. cave 


Carriage 
pm y at the Grand Onion otel, riage Hire, and 
Central Depot. t rooms. fitted up at 
a cost ~y one titan Co CF = and upwards 
Restaurant 


ome, ay stages 
ts. Families can live 
better for leas money at Graod Union ro 
than at any other firsi-class hotel in the city 
We would cali the attention of teachers to the 
hers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago, 
advertised on another page, as the 
pested on desirable positions beco: 
vacant. ‘ue work of the Schools des ; eo througb- 
out the United States hers 
should not fail to correspond with ae as they 
count among their numbers not only teachers 
looking for places, but teachers who yw 
manent positions, and who would not ea 
enange exycent fur preferment. 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in Une. E. 14th 14th 
ISE. 


Made in all weights 
Cashmere 








“Somewhere Town,” and “Pretty Patty.” To Lucy 
Larcom we owe “ Faun- footed Nannie,” the “Swing 
Song,” “ Run, rivulet,” and “Sunbeam.” 

Other well known writers are heard from as George 
MacDonald. Tennyson, Lord Houghton and others, not 
forgetting Mother Goose ; and the lady editors do 
well as the rest. 

Music is simple and beautiful. 62 Songs. 
Price 30 cts., or $3.00 per dozen. 
Specimen Copies mailed for 30 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, N. ¥ 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
= & BLOOD 
AGE. 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


ee 









|, Mage. 
te Cure Skin Diseases.” 








3u) Obstetric 

vs. gupeertens. paus6a 
Naptina. big, custom work promptly oe 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A. 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
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Se ye hig "ithustented. ‘Nee New 


fi Look 
pawees nae oeet, ob d; obliterated tary 
unfolded. Gt Great WT it re. 


Sells 


5, eer OEMS 
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This is a standard 
The formula is on every 
it is identi 


relieves the 


Composed of ee nett rt eee 


Sileomaa. aromas tak 


atebe een: inability to work or 
SS rig Syren 


Sf the brain, te Denon the teeth, :heskin and 









BRAIN WORKERS NEED BRAIN Soon. 
EF. CROSBY CoO., 56 West Twenty-fifih St., New York 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED set SOS-PEITEs. 


the Ox-Grain and 
Oat. 


ken on gtacicten ene a aeepeas disorders. 
cal in its composition with brain-matter, it ‘ rapidly hg oe aoe quickly 


of memory, or men 


and debitiey. 1 biti. ahaa in the growth 


For sale by Druegists: or by mail in P. O.rder, Bill, or Postage Stamps, $1. 





RH. mony 


14th St., Sixth Ave., & 18th St., 


NEw YORE, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


We call Particular Attention to Our Large and 
Attractive Stock of 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Suits and Cloaks Hats and Bonnetts 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 





itability. 
, ie bat = brat. 





BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, & PLUSHES. 


Homery, Underwear, and Gloves for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLE AND 
COLORS. 


Linens, Blankets, and Lace Curtains, at Lower 
Prices than Have Ruled for Years. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


send Postal Card for Fall Catalogue. which 
will be Ready about October 15. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


|, H. MACY & CO. 


IF YOU WISH YOUR PUFILS 
TO BE HAPPY 


SUPPLY THE 4 WITH 


Aunt Em’s Songs for Children. 
Only 25 two cent stamps. 
Address PUBLISHER 
864 North Halsted Street, Chicago. 


MILLER BROS, ‘si-treneca penci 


STEEL Pang: withetyleand action nag 
Se 












Reh ponte tee Pens mailed on weociptet Bi 2s 


By 
Bole oy all dealers. Price Lists furnished en 
The Millr Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Ot 











196207 Sere? *iotnses ont Tennzeents Poses maties 
tor cts. CAPITOL. CARD 


OO., Hartford, Conn. 


